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MORE LIGHT ON CECCO D’ASCOLI 





Mucu DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE and original source material bearing on 
the life, works and death of Cecco d’Ascoli has been discovered and 
published since the beginning of this century. We are no longer in the 
restricted position of Father Boffito in 1899, when, discussing the ques- 
tion “Why was the astrologer Cecco d’Ascoli condemned to be 
burned?” he found only two at all reliable documents aside from 
Cecco’s own writings: namely, the chronicle of Giovanni Villani and 
the summary, in a Riccardian manuscript, of the inquisitorial sentence 
against Cecco which had been printed by Lami already in the eighteenth 
century.” Since this new material has appeared in scattered articles in 
Italian periodicals, whose authors have not always been cognizant of 
the previous discoveries of others,* it may be well to present here a 
succinct review of the new evidence with precise bibliographical refer- 
ences. I shall first indicate the publications in the order roughly of their 
appearance, then take up the documentary material in the chronological 
order of its relation to Cecco’s life, and finally discuss when and in 
what order Cecco’s extant works in Latin were written. Literary ap- 
preciations and other evaluation of Cecco’s works‘ and discussion of the 
perennial question of his relation to Dante will not come within the 
scope of this survey. 

In 1901 Robert Davidsohn published extracts from a record of re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Florentine inquisitor from 1322 to 1329 

1. Giuseppe Boffito, ““Perché fu condannato al fuoco |’astrologo Cecco d’ Ascoli?” Studi 


¢ Documenti di Storia e Diritto, Publicazione periodice dell’ Accademia di conferenza storico- 
giuridichi, Roma, xx (1899), 357-382. 

2. Giovanni Lami, Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum qui in Bibliotheca Riccardiana Florentiae 
adservantur, Liburni, 1756, pp. 235-236. The MS, for which Lami gave the shelf-mark M.L., 
xxv, is now Riccardian 673, a miscellany by Bartolomeo Fonzio (1445-1513), 222X150 
mm., where, at old numbering fol. 111r-v, or new 124, occurs, “De magistro Cecho de 
Asculo quare combustus sit.”” Beccaria, p. 58 (of work cited below in note 12), reprinted 
the document correcting Lami’s errors of transcription. 

3. Thus Francesco Filippini, ““Cecco d’Ascoli a Bologna con nuovi documenti,” Studi ¢ 
Memorie per la storia dell Universita di Bologna (Biblioteca dell Archiginnasio, Serie 1, x (1930), 
3-35, professes to publish for the first time (ibid., p. 7, “che ora per la prima volta pubbli- 
chiamo”) a document of May 18, 1324 already printed by Elia Colini-Baldeschi, “Per la 
biografia di Cecco d’Ascoli,” Rivista delle biblioteche e degli archivi, xxxu (1921), 65-72, 
while he takes no note of another important document of January 23, 1324, drawn from the 
same archives and published in the same earlier article. 

4. Such as Adalberto Pazzini, “‘Il dottrinale medico nell’ Acerba di Cecco d’Ascoli,”’ Boll. 
Ist. stor. ital. arte sanit., x1v (1934), 230-249, 274-292, or my own chapter on Cecco in A 
History of Magic and Experimental Science, Vol. u, chapter 71, pp. 948-968. 
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which shed additional light on the process against Cecco.' In 1903 
Boffito announced his discovery in a Vatican manuscript® of the commen- 
tary by Cecco on the De principiis astrologiae of Alcabitius,’? which he 
proceeded to edit in the years immediately following.* He did not stop 
with this but also published for the first time a briefer tract or disputa- 
tion by Cecco on eccentrics and epicycles® from a manuscript at 
Parma.!° At about the same time Paoletti called attention to the oldest 
authentic document concerning Cecco d’Ascoli, dating from Ascoli in 
1297.4 

At this point should be mentioned, although it did not itself adduce 
new material and documentary evidence, a long, methodical and criti- 
cal review of all the previous literature on Cecco’s life which appeared 
in 1908 from the pen of Augusto Beccaria and had at least the merit of 
giving the quietus to many previous outworn accounts, as well as call- 
ing attention to newer contributions.” 

In 192: Elia Colini-Baldeschi® printed documents from the archives 
of the commune of Bologna which substantiated the earlier listing of 
professors teaching there in 1324 by Ghirardacci (1519-1598) and 
threw further new light on Cecco’s connection with the university. 


5. R. Davidsohn, “Un libro di entrata e spese dell’inquisitore, 1322-1329,” Archivio 
storico italiano, fasc. 222, Serie 5, xxvu (1901), 348-355. 

6. Vatican Latin MS 2366, fols. 133ra—140Vv. 

7. Giuseppe Boffito, “Il De principiis astrologiae di Cecco d’ Ascoli nuovamente scoperto 
ed illustrato,” Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, Supplemento 6 (1903), 1-73. In Ap- 
pendice I at pp. 60-65 he printed Liber Esculei de ascensionibus from MS 9335 of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, fols. 22ra—23rb; in Appendice II, pp. 65-73 a tract on physiognomy 
from MS Plut. 40, cod. 52 of the Laurentian Library, Florence, fols. 78r-82v, as possibly by 
Cecco. 

8. “Il commento inedito di Cecco d’Ascoli all’Alcabizzo pubblicato e illustrate dal 
professore G. Boffito,” La Bibliofilia, v (1904), 333-3503 VI (1904-1905), 1-7, 53-67, I11- 
124, 283-291. Reprinted separately as I] Commento di Cecco d’ Ascoli all’ Alcabizzo, Firenze, 
1905, 64 pp. in Pubblicazioni dell Osservatorio del Collegio della Querca. 

9. In La Bibliofilia, vu (1905-1906), 150-167, and separately in the aforesaid Pubblica- 
zioni dell osservatorio del Collegio della Querca. 

10. Parma Palat. 984, 15th century, 205X310 mm., 145 fols., at fols. 82r—84v: ““Expleta 
est questio de excentricis et epiciclis completa per Franciscum de Esculo.” 

11. “Il pid antico documento autentico su Cecco d’Ascoli: nota di Vincenzo Paoletti, 
presentata dal Socio E. Monaci,”’ Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di 
scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, Serie Quinta, Roma, xtv (1905), 316-334. 

12. Augusto Beccaria, “‘I biografi di maestro Cecco d’Ascoli e li fonti per la sua storia e 
per la sua leggenda,”’ Memorie della R. Accademia delle scienze di Torino, Classe di scienze 
morali, storiche e filologiche, Lvimt (1908), 1-94. Beccaria had then in preparation a volume 
on Francesco Stabili e la cultura astrologica del suo tempo, but it seems not to have been published 
and perhaps was never completed. 

13. See above, note 3, for his paper. 

14. Delle storia di Bologna, u, 56. The first part of Cherubino Ghirardacci’s history ap- 
peared in 1596; the second part, for the years 1321-1425, in 1657; the third part, for 1426- 
1509, after a Lucca edition of it had been suppressed in 1759, appeared in 1915 in Muratori, 
Scriptores, 33, 1, i-ii. 
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Nine years later in 1930 Filippini’® added two other documents in 
which Cecco appeared as a witness in law courts, one of which carried 
his connection with Bologna still farther back in time. In the same year 
Mehl,'* while printing no new documents, traced back the suggestion, 
often made before, that Cecco had forfeited the favor of Charles of 
Calabria by drawing up an unfavorable horoscope for the duke’s infant 
daughter, later notorious as Queen Joanna I of Naples, to the Cronaca 
Fiorentina of Marchionne di Coppo Stefani, written about 1381 and 
published in Muratori, Scriptores, xxx (1903). Mehl further suggested 
that Cecco’s execution was due to his stressing the poverty of Christ 
and the disciples and so encouraging the heresy of the Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans, and to his making astrological predictions favorable to Louis 
of Bavaria. Palermo back in 1860, as Beccaria points out, had professed 
to see traces of Patarinism and the heresy of the Fraticelli in L’ Acerba.” 

.Meanwhile on September 16, 1927, the sixth centennial of Cecco’s 
death, there was issued a pretentious new critical edition of L’ Acerba by 
Achille Crespi.!* Although he engaged in plenty of dubious conjecture 
as to Cecco’s career, Crespi did not publish any new documents.!® To 
these we now turn. 

The document of 1297 shows the head of a monastery near Ascoli 
testifying that Cecco, who had been charged with an act of violence, 
was not an inmate or oblate of that institution, probably with the ob- 
ject either of denying Cecco immunity on that account or of refusing 
to accept any responsibility for the act with which he was charged. 
This supplied a concrete fact to replace, if not bridge, the gap which 
had hitherto existed between the traditional date of 1269 for Cecco’s 
birth and the titulus to his commentary on Alcabitius, De principiis 
astrologiae, which Boffito held was coeval with the text of the manu- 
script, which he dated early in the fourteenth century, and which stated 
that Cecco wrote it, ‘“‘while as a young man he was elected to lecture 
by the University of Bologna.’’*° The date of 1269 rests on the supposed 
testimony of a kinsman born over a century later as indirectly reported 


15. See above, note 3, for his paper. 

16. Ernst Mehl, “‘Zum Prozess des Cecco d’ Ascoli,” Festschrift fiir Georg Leidinger, 1930, 
pp. 179-186. 

17. Beccaria, op. cit., p. 6. 

18. Francesco Stabili, L’ Acerba, ridotto a miglior lezione e per la prima volta interpretata 
col sussidio di tutte le opere dell’autore e delle loro fonti dal Prof. Dott. Achille Crespi, 
Ascoli Piceno, 1927. 

19. His so-called “Documenti,” at pp. 415-463, are merely excerpts from works already 
in print. 

20. Boffito, I] Commento, p. 5: “Incipit scriptum super librum de principiis astrologie 
secundum Cicchum dum iuvenis erat electus per universitatem Bononie ad legendum.” 
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by the subsequent humanist Colocci, and so is none too reliable. But 
the manuscript of Cecco’s commentary on De principiis may be later in 
the fourteenth century than Boffito placed it, and not too much reliance 
is to be put on the titulus and its use of the word iuvenis. Because of it 
Filippini dated the birth of Cecco between 1280 and 1285 and argued 
that the offense of 1297 was a juvenile misdemeanor.” To do this it is 
necessary to take iuvenis in the classical Roman sense of one in the 
prime of life from twenty to forty, whereas in this very manuscript and 
also in the commentary on the Sphere Cecco addresses the students as 
vos iuvenes, as if they were younger than he, and furthermore in this 
very manuscript addresses maiores and medici among his auditors as if 
in distinction from the youthful students or iwvenes. It therefore seems 
very doubtful if the aforesaid titulus is trustworthy and if any atten- 
tion should be paid to it in attempting to date Cecco’s writings. 

Our next sure date, in 1318, finds Cecco at Bologna, and his name 
again associated with deeds of violence. Medical students in the hospice 
where he lived had attacked at night three women escorted by one man. 
When they were put to flight by townsmen and the podesta’s guard, 
one of them took refuge in Cecco’s room. Cecco and his personal serv- 
ant testified at the subsequent court proceedings.” Whether he was 
then a teacher or student or mere lodger is hard to say, since the title 
of master is applied to the medical students, while Cecco several years 
later in De eccentricis et epiciclis calls himself “the least of scholars” but 
writes the treatise for the use “of my scholars.”* In the document of 
1318 his name is only once accompanied by a title, which is Ser. This 
s hardly an academic designation but may indicate that he was a some- 
what older and more dignified person than the medical students were. 

In De eccentricis et epiciclis Cecco reminded his students of a retro- 
gradation of Saturn in Taurus which they had seen in August, 1322, 
and of a prediction for Bologna which he had made in consequence.™ 
Another document shows him teaching in the university in that year. 
On January 23, 1324 he and a colleague, Angelo of Arezzo, petitioned 
the Council of the People of Bologna for payment of arrears on their 
salaries. The circumstances were these. In 1321 the execution of a stu- 


21. Filippini, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

22. Ibid., pp. 6 and 29-31, testimony of 17-18 July, 1318. 

23. La Bibliofilia, vu, 161: “Idcirco ego Franciscus de Esculo, scolaris minimus huius vite, 
ad utilitatem meorum scolarium compilabo tractatum de excentricis et epiciclis.” 

24. Loc. cit., p. 163. Filippini, op. cit., p. 9, interprets “tanta novitas quam predixi huic 
civitate accidit” as a clear allusion to the defeat of Zappolino suffered by the Bolognese 
on November 15, 1325, and proof that Cecco was still teaching at Bologna in 1325-1326. 
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dent who had tried to abduct a notary’s daughter had led to the seces- 
sion of the University of Bologna to Siena.* The arrangement for re- 
conciliation and the return of the students to Bologna included a grant 
of 300 pounds or lire Bolognese per year for the professors in arts and 
medicine, of which sum Angelo was to receive an annual stipend of 
100 lire for lecturing in arts and especially in philosophy, and Cecco 
60 lire for lecturing in arts and especially in astrology. These salaries had 
been duly paid for the first year but not for the second year now just 
passed. The Council by a vote of 271 to 78 ordered these arrears to be 
paid.?® 

This document proves that Cecco was a professor at the University 
of Bologna at least from 1322 on. His co-petitioner, Angelo of Arezzo, 
had been there as long ago as 1311, when he was condemned for heresy 
but brought a counteraction for calumny against his accusers, one of 
whom was a doctor of medicine and astrology, and was declared inno- 
cent, while his accusers were fined heavily.27 From the fact that in 
1322-1323 Cecco received the smaller salary one would infer that he 
had not been a professor so long as Angelo. He was living with medical 
students in 1318 but may have been first elected by the student body to 
teach astrology in 1322 because of his reputation as a successful prac- 
tioner thereof and predicter of future events. He seems to allude to such 
previous practice at Ascoli when he says that its inhabitants often asked 
him why men fear the moon more than the sun.”* Indeed, his allusions to 
Ascoli in his lectures at Bologna are more numerous than those to any 
other place outside Bologna and rather give the impression not only 
that he had spent much of his life there but had come from there not 
very long since. 

Filippini held that Cecco began to teach at Bologna at least as early 
as 1320, but in the first year on logic and the second on Hippocrates, 
and was elected to teach astrology only in 1322.2 The slender basis for 
this in the sources is: first, that Alidosi in 1623 attributed to Cecco “a 


25. Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, revised edition by 
Powicke and Emden, 1936, 1, 172. F. Filippini, ““L’Esodo degli studenti da Bologna nel 1321 
e il Polifemo Dantesco,” Studi e Memorie per la storia dell’ Universita di Bologna, 1921. 

26. Document printed by Colini-Baldeschi, op. cit., pp. 69-70, from Riformagioni, 1324, 
carte 54, 23 gennaio. 

27. Gerolamo Biscaro, “Inquisitori ed eretici lombardi, 1292—1318,’’ Miscellanea di storia 
italiana, Serie 3, xx (1921), 445-558, especially 493-494. Lynn Thorndike, “Relations of 
the Inquisition to Peter of Abano and Cecco d’ Ascoli,” Speculum, 1 (1926), 338-343, espe- 
cially 340. 

28. Commentary on the Sphere, edition of 1518 (Sphera cum commentis, Venice), fol. 7rb- 
va 


29. Filippini, op. cit., p. 9. 
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most subtle commentary”’ on logic, preserved in the library of the Duke 
of Urbino and cited by Pico della Mirandola.*° But no precise reference 
is given to the passage where Pico makes such a citation. Second, that 
in the commentary on the Sphere Cecco cites a treatise by himself on 
the Aphorisms of Hippocrates. But there is no mention of the Aphorisms 
of Hippocrates in the commentary on the Sphere and only one citation 
of it in the commentary on Alcabitius. However, the passage which 
Filippini seems to have in mind occurs in the Prohemium to the com- 
mentary on the Sphere, towards the close of the opening paragraph, 
where, discussing what Hippocrates had in mind when he spoke in his 
Pronostics of “‘a celestial sign,’ Cecco continues: “But it is unnecessary 
to dispute this now, since it is set forth in a treatise which I composed ex- 
pounding this expression at length and by what is revealed below of the 
thought of Hippocrates and likewise of Ptolemy in the book, On Marvels 
of Nature.” 

The incident of 1311 to which we have referred is also important as 
indicating the possibility that the later processes for heresy against 
Cecco may have been the work of personal enemies, of whom his sharp 
personal jibes in his lectures and writings were likely to create many. 
It also is noteworthy to find him closely associated in 1322-1324 with 
one who had been accused of heresy, just as it was impressive to find 
him associated more than once with acts of violence. Angelo of Arezzo 
saved himself in 1311 but he did not save his colleague and co-petitioner 
in 1324, nor was Cecco able to save himself in 1324 or 1327. Inciden- 
tally it may be added that in a legal process of 1323 Angelo was spoken 
of as teaching logic.** Cecco, for his part, appeared again in a law court 
on March 18, 1324, when he testified that the accused had been attend- 
ing medical lectures at the university for two years past. 

On May 18, 1324 the Council of the People, by a vote of 254 to 64, 
sanctioned a salary budget which apparently had already been made 
by the university in March.* Cecco’s salary was raised to 100 pounds 
or lire, while Angelo’s remained at that figure. Of the four doctors of 
law and four in arts and medicine* who are named none received more*® 


30. Alidosi, Li Dottori forestieri che in Bologna hanno letto Teologia, Filosofia, Medicina e 
Arti Liberali, Bologna, 1623, p. 17. 

31. G. Zaccagnini, “La Vita dei maestri e degli scolari nello studio di Bologna nei secoli 
xm e xiv,” Biblioteca dell! Archivum Romanicum, diretta da Giulio Bertoni, Serie I, v, 
Geneva, 1926, 239 pp.; at p. 166. 

32. Filippini, op. cit., p. 32. 

33. Colini-Baldeschi, op. cit., pp. 70-72, from Riformagioni; reprinted by Filippini, op. 
cit., pp. 33-35, as stated in note 3 above. 
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and one doctor of decretals** received only fifty. Was this sudden rise 
in salary responsible for Cecco’s becoming over-confident and including 
too much risky matter in his lectures for 1324, resulting in the inter- 
ference of the Inquisition? Or was the substantial increase in his stipend 
due to his having already in 1323 won the interest of the students by 
the introduction of passages on the invocation of demons and the like? 
Or perhaps it was due to successful predictions made by him. At any 
rate, his star seemed in the ascendant, but before the year was out the 
blow was to fall. 

The Riccardian manuscript tells us that on December 16, 1324, the 
Bologna inquisitor, the Dominican friar Lambertus de Cingulo, decided 
that Cecco “had thought ill and spoken improperly df the Catholic 
faith,” sentenced him to various acts of penance, took away all his 
books of astrology, decreed that he should never again teach astrology 
publicly or privately, deprived him of any teaching position or doctoral 
honor at the inquisitor’s pleasure, and fined him 70 pounds or lire 
Bolognese, which he must pay by Easter or incur a double penalty. 
Crespi and Filippini have contended that the prohibition to teach was 
suspended in 1325. Crespi holds that Cecco wenton in that year to lec- 
ture on Alcabitius and that he was even promoted to a higher chair.” 
Filippini dates the lectures on Alcabitius in 1323-1324, on the ground 
that Cecco would not have ventured on such satiric allusion to person- 
ages of Bologna as is there found after his first condemnation. He holds 
that in 1325-1326 Cecco went on to comment on Ptolemy and that 
De eccentricis et epiciclis is a fragment thereof.** But the 1324 prohibition 
against Cecco’s ever teaching astrology again seems absolute, and we 
have no definite evidence that it was rescinded. Rather the contrary. 





34. The document, as reproduced by Colin-Baldeschi and Filippini, at first speaks of them 
collectively as extraordinary professors—‘‘doctoribus legentibus extraordinarie in civitate 
Bononie’’—but then, in listing them individually, describes only the first who received only 
50 lire as extraordinary and specifies one of the others as ordinary—ad lecturam ordinariam 
decretorum—doubtless to distinguish him from the other doctor of decretals who was extraor- 
dinary. The other six all teach different fields and are presumably ordinary professors, in- 
cluding the famous Mundinus. They may even represent the entire faculty, although it 
seems unlikely. 

35. Filippini, p. 34, has Ubertus de Cesena with a salary of 300 lire (“cum salario tre- 
centarum 11. bon.”), but Ghirardacci and Colini-Baldeschi give his stipend as 100 libr. bon. 

36. “Doctor doctorum”’ evidently should read “‘doctor decretorum.” 

37. Crespi, op. cit., p. 10, ““Cecco era dunque stato promosso alla cattedra superiore.” 

38. See note 24 above. As proof that Cecco retracted and was absolved in 1325 Filippini, 
op. cit., p. 25, cites a MS of Alcabitius, “dove &, da principio, ritrascritto il Commento alla 
Sfera per circa duo terzi, cioé, senza la parte delle profezie incriminate.”’ But he fails to 
specify the MS, and I am not aware that the commentary on the Sphere contains any such 
prophecies. 
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Instead we have the contemporary documentary evidence adduced 
by Davidsohn in connection with Cecco’s last trial at Florence, after 
he had entered the service of Charles, Duke of Calabria,*? first-born son 
of King Robert of Naples, who had made his entry into Florence on 
July 30, 1326. 

Cecco was arrested in July by four servants of the Inquisitor‘ and 
spent two months in the prison of the Holy Office at Santa Croce be- 
fore he was relinquished to the secular arm and executed on the six- 
teenth of September, an unlucky day of the month for him. In the mean- 
time a messenger had been despatched to Bologna to obtain from the 
inquisitor for Lombardy a copy of “‘the sentence, abjuration and proc- 
ess made by him against the said master Cecco.”*! A copy of Cecco’s 
commentary on the Sphere was also purchased. In September before 
Cecco’s final condemnation money was spent for fruit and wine to 
entertain the ducal chancellor.“ These last two entries support Vil- 
lani’s statement that it was the commentary on the Sphere which had 
been responsible for Cecco’s condemnation at Bologna, and that Cecco 
attributed his arrest at Florence to the hostility of the ducal chancellor, 
who was also both a Franciscan and Bishop of Aversa. Along with 
Cecco were burned, according to the Riccardian manuscript, “his book 
in astrology written in Latin,” perhaps the very copy of the commen- 


39. Filippini, op. cit., p. 27, “Egli appare come stipendiato del Duca almeno del 12 marzo 
al 31 maggio 1327.” 

40. An expenditure of some 14 solidi for their dinner, “when master Cecco was taken,” 
and for other expenses connected with his arrest is recorded in the inquisitorial accounts: 
Davidsohn, op. cit., p. 352. 

41. This involved an expenditure of two pounds, ten solidi for traveling expenses, and 
what seems the excessive amount of eleven pounds, eight pence to the notary of the Bologna 
nquisitor for copies of the sentence and process against Cecco: ibid., pp. 352-353. Either 
the process was very long, or several copies were made, or perhaps eleven solidi, eight pence 
are meant, since a later item records the payment of twelve solidi, six pence for a copy of 
the sentence. 

42. The price paid for the commentary and the money expended for fruit and wine are 
not given. 

43. Lest anyone think that this description was meant for the commentary on Alcabitius, 
two points should be noted. First, that the commentary on the Sphere also was full of astrol- 
ogy; indeed, the Sphere itself, although by our standards astronomical and cosmological, was 
astrologia in the sense that that word was used then to include astronomy as well as judicial 
astrology, as Cecco’s professorial chair did. Secondly, if the inquisitor specifically con- 
demned only the commentary on Alcabitius and L’ Acerba, he would be acquitting the com- 
mentary on the Sphere, which had already been condemned at Bologna, and of which he had 
been at pains to purchase a copy, presumably to examine, condemn and burn. His excom- 
municating all persons who should retain these or similar works by Cecco is a sign that he 
knew specifically of, or had at hand, only the commentary on the Sphere and L’ Acerba. He 
might, it is true, if he had read the commentary on the Sphere through carefully to the last 
chapter, have learned at least by title of Cecco’s “‘scriptum supra librum De principiis.” 
Either he did not examine it thoroughly or perhaps, since Cecco referred to the commentary 
on De principiis in the future tense, the inquisitor concluded that it had not yet been written 
or published, and that he need not bother about it. The commentary on the Sphere alone was 
apparently enough to cook Cecco’s goose. 
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tary on the Sphere that the inquisitor had purchased, and L’ Acerba.“ 
After the heavy fine at Bologna, Cecco did not have much property 
left to confiscate at Florence, the Inquisition’s two-thirds coming to 
only eight lire di fior. piccoli.4® This is another indication that Cecco 
had not continued to teach at Bologna after 1324 with a salary of one 
hundred lire. The inquisitor spent the eight lire in sending a messenger 
to Macerata and Ascoli to confiscate any property of Cecco in those 
two towns, but with what result we are not informed. 

We turn to the problem of when and in what order Cecco’s chief ex- 
tant writings in Latin were composed. Because the manuscript of the 
commentary on Alcabitius, De principiis astrologiae, began with the 
statement that it was composed “‘while Cecco was elected as a young 
man by the University of Bologna to lecture,’’** and because the com- 
mentary on the Sphere was cited a number of times in that on De 
principiis, Boffito drew the conclusion that the commentary on the 
Sphere must have been composed before Cecco taught at Bologna. That 
is, the commentary on De principiis would date at least as early as 1322, 
by which time Cecco was certainly a member of the Bologna faculty, 
while the use of the word iuvenis suggests a still earlier date. The com- 
mentary on the Sphere would therefore come before 1322, perhaps 
much earlier. We have already, however, seen reason to question the 
reliability of the above statement. Moreover, Boffito overlooked the 
fact that the commentary on the Sphere contains citations of that on De 
principiis, and that Cecco says in its prohemium, “Therefore I, Cecco 
d’Ascoli, will first make Expositions on the Sphere, then on the other 
books in ordinary as I shall lecture to the best of my ability, if it please 
heaven by whose nod all things are disposed.” This remark is in sub- 
stantial accord with a four-year plan for lectures in astrology which 
is found later in the statutes of the universities of both Bologna and 
Ferrara, in which Alcabitius is lectured on in the year after the Sphere.*” 

Both Filippini and Crespi, although unaware of this four-year pro- 
gram in astrology, put the commentary on the Sphere before that on De 
principiis. Filippini dated that on the Sphere in 1322-1323 as the fruit of 
Cecco’s first lectures on astrology, and that on De principiis in 1323- 
1324.*8 Crespi, as we have seen, put the latter in 1325-1326 after 

44. Lami, op. cit., “Librum quoque eius in astrologia latine scriptum et quendam alium 
vulgarem libellum, Acerba nomine, reprobavit et igni mandari decrevit omnesque qui tales 
aut similes cius libros tenerent excommunicavit.” 

45. Davidsohn, op. cit., pp. 348, 353-354. 

46. Latin quoted in note 20 above. 

47. Carlo Malagola, Statuti delle Universita e dei Collegii dello Studio di Bologna, Bologna, 
1888, rubric 68. Borsetti, Historia almi Ferrariae gymnasii, 1 (1735), 433-435, Statutum 57. 


Lynn Thorndike, University Records and Life in the Middle Ages, 1944, pp. 281-282. 
48. Filippini, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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Cecco’s first condemnation in 1324 as a result of his lectures on the 
Sphere. From the fact that in the commentary on the Sphere only iuvenes 
are addressed, while in that on De principiis the terms maiores and medici 
are also occasionally used,** Crespi jumped to the conclusion that not 
only had the prohibition of 1324 ever to teach astrology again been 
suspended, but that Cecco had been promoted to a higher position in 
which he lectured no longer to elementary students in liberal arts but to 
advanced students in medicine. This ignored and was in flat contradic- 
tion to most of the facts in the case. Cecco’s salary had already been 
raised in 1324 to what seems to have been then the maximum of 100 lire. 
From his own utterance in the commentary on the Sphere, quoted in the 
previous paragraph, and from other passages, it is evident that he ex- 
pected to lecture on De principiis without any further promotion. Both 
the Sphere and De principiis were parts of a single curriculum entrusted 
to the professor of astrology. The commentary on the Sphere was al- 
ready rather obviously directed to pre-medical or medical students, 
since its very prohemium is largely devoted to the importance of astron- 
omy and astrology for the physician. 

Both commentaries appear to have reached us in an unfinished condi- 
tion. That on the Sphere devotes more than five-sixths of its space to 
only the first half of the text and abandons the dividing and subdividing 
of the text, which had previously been its regular practice, early in the 
third chapter. Other features of the previous exposition are also 
dropped. It therefore looks as if the inquisitor at Bologna had inter- 
rupted and stopped the delivery of the lectures at this point, and it 
would seem that what we have beyond this point in the text are scat- 
tered passages of commentary or digression which Cecco had already 
prepared in advance. 

The commentary on the Principles of Astrology of Alcabitius also has 
come down to us in an unfinished state. In opening the commentary 
Cecco divided the text into five parts, but he does not seem to have 
reached the last two of these®® in his text as published by Boffito.*' This 
may be because he was lecturing on it to third-year students at the 

49. “Vos maiores,” La Bibliofilia, v, 348, v1, 113 (fols. 134vb, 137vb of the MS); “‘vos 
medici,”’ vi, 114, 122 (138ra, 139rb); “‘vos iuvenes,” v, 339-340, 348, vi, 286 (133rb-va, 
134vb, 140ra): cf. Beccaria, p. 25. 

50. Part 4 on the exposition of the names of astrologers (or, of astrological terms) with 
the incipit, “Differentia quarta...”; Part 5, “‘De universitate partium et earum esse in 
gradibus,”’ opening, “Differentia quinta ... .” 

51. Boffito himself in his first paper of 1903 on Cecco’s commentary on De principiis (p. 
31) suggested that Cecco’s lectures on Alcabitius were interrupted at this point—‘“‘in cui ri- 
mane interrotto il commento nel nostro codice.” Such an interruption is more explicable in 
1324 than in 1322 or earlier, when Boffito in 1905 dated the commentary on De principiis. 


If the commentary on the Sphere is dated still earlier, we should have to explain why both 
sets of lectures remained in a half-finished state through the intervening years. 
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same time, but at a different hour, as he lectured to second-year stu- 
dents on the Sphere, and that both courses of lectures were broken off 
by the interference and prohibition of the Bologna inquisitor. In favor of 
this explanation is the fact that in either case Cecco had covered about 
the same proportion of the text commented on. Also that forms of ad- 
dress are employed in the commentary on De principiis which give the 
impression of lectures delivered to an actual audience in which, besides 
the students (vos iuvenes), were present older persons (maiores) and 
medical men (medici). But the fact that Cecco states his intention of 
commenting on the Sphere first and then on the other texts in astrology 
is against this, as is the further fact that no notice of the commentary 
on De principiis was taken by the Inquisition. 

It was the commentary on the Sphere, as we have seen, to which the 
Inquisition particularly took exception. One reason for this may have 
been that the commentary on Alcabitius, although it sometimes cited 
the same necromantic-sounding titles as did the commentary on the 
Sphere—for example, Apollonius De angelica factione—did not utilize 
them for material concerning the invocation of demons which is so 
noticeable in the other commentary, but remained almost purely astro- 
logical in its quotation from them as in other respects. However, inas- 
much as the Inquisition ordered Cecco’s Italian poem, L’ Acerba, to be 
burned along with his commentary on the Sphere, and inasmuch as it 
was his astrology that was mentioned in the Riccardian manuscript’s 
record of the sentence of 1324, it may be doubted whether the com- 
mentary on Alcabitius, De principiis astrologiae, would have been spared, 
had its existence been known. It therefore presumably had not yet 
been published or delivered in the form of academic course lectures. 

In the commentary on the Sphere Cecco’s allusions to that on De 
principiis as well as to that on the Centiloquium are expressed in the fu- 
ture tense. Thus in commenting upon the fourth chapter he promises to 
discuss the exaltation of a planet and the subject of astrological inter- 
rogations further “in the writing on the book De principiis.”* On the 
other hand, his citations of the commentary on the Sphere in that on 
Alcabitius are couched in the past tense. But this may be explained on 

52. “Sicut dicam vobis in scripto supra librum de principiis, ubi magis habet locum,” ed. 
Venice, 1499 (Hain 14125*; Stillwell J375), fol. d vi r; ed. 1518, fol. 22ra. “Sed quoniam 
talis propositio debet intelligi, dicam in scripto supra librum de principiis,” d vi v; 22rb. 

53. La Bibliofilia, v, 337, “‘“Haec autem dixi in scripto super speram mundi’’; 339, “‘sicut 
dixi in scripto super speram mundi quod iste circulus zodiacus obliquus fuit positus in celo 
ut recte staret supra partem terre que habitatur”; 343, “quia intelligentie agunt mediante 
ortu et occasu stellarum sicut artifex per sua instrumenta. Hec autem scripta sunt in scripto 
quod feci supra speram mundi illo capitulo, ‘Sequitur de ortu et occasu signorum’”’ (Cecco 
treats of spirits in this section but hardly “‘mediante ortu et occasu signorum’’; perhaps he 


intended to go on to do so in the unfinished portion); 342, “In ista parte multa possemus alia 
scribere sed hic non scribo quia scripsi super speram mundi ubi tractatur de ista signorum 
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the ground that the commentary on the Sphere was intended to be read 
and heard before that on De principiis. That is to say, the students lis- 
tening to the lectures on Alcabitius would have already heard Cecco 
lecture on the Sphere, while those attending his lectures on the Sphere 
would not yet have heard those on De principiis. 

Cecco repeats himself a number of times in the two commentaries as 
well as cites them back and forth. Their occult bibliographical refer- 
ences, their anecdotes and personal gibes at the expense of his fellow 
Ascolites or Bolognese are very similar. He not improbably was work- 
ing on these two unfinished commentaries simultaneously. 

In commenting on the Sphere Cecco promised three times to take up 
topics more fully in commenting on the Centiloquium.™ In commenting 
on De principiis he again refers thrice to a future commentary on the 
Centiloquium.®* But this commentary is not extant and, while Cecco 
obviously intended to lecture on it, three of the above mentioned six 
citations sound as if the writing of his commentary on it was yet to be 
begun. Twice he says, ‘“‘when I shall write on the Centiloquium,” once 
“when I shall make glosses on it,” with the further conditional clause 
added, “‘if it shall please God.” It is true that this last-quoted clause is 
also employed in promising in the commentary on the Sphere to treat 
more fully of the eclipse at the Passion at the end of the commentary,*® 





divisione.” Ibid., p. 345, “‘Aliud debetis scire sicut dixi in scripto super speram mundi quod 
ista prima signa istarum quartarum que sunt Aries, Cancer, Libra et Capricornus, recte 
posita sunt in celo sicut membra principalia in nostro corpore.” This passage, in which 
Cancer is compared to the brain, Aries to the heart, and Libra to the liver, I do not find 
paralleled in the commentary on the Sphere. Ibid., v1, 66, ‘‘De alia oppositione cruciali secun- 
dum nigromanticos scripsi in scripto super sferam mundi”; 123, ‘‘Nam, ut dixi vobis in scripto 
super speram mundi, Bononia fuit edificata sub Tauro.” 

54. “Sed in Centiloquio assignabo causas cum glosas faciam super illum, si deo placuerit,” 
ed. 1499, fol. b iii v; ed. 1518, fol. rova. “‘Istam rationem destruam in glosis Centiloquii, 
primo verbo, ubi locum habebit,”’ b vi v, 12vb. “‘Sapientes qui imagines faciebant . . . quorum 
omnium sententiam in Centiloquio dicam vobis,” c r, 13ra. 

55. La Bibliofilia, vi, 116, “sicut dicam vobis quando scribam super Centiloquium, illo 
verbo, ‘Vultus huius seculi’ etc.”; 286, “stelle caudate . . . de quibus dicam vobis in Centi- 
loquio”’; 287, “sed cum scribam super Centiloquium dicam omnes proprietates deinde 
datas.” 

56. Filippini, and I think others before him, has interpreted Cecco’s promise to discuss 
something “‘in fine lectionis’’ as meaning after the formal lecture was over, that is, outside 
of class with the implication of secrecy, speaking “‘off the record,” with the intent of going 
further in the direction of heresy than he would venture to do in the public lecture: cf. 
Filippini, op. cit., p. 25, “Nei manoscritti del Commento alla Sfera 'accenno all’ Anticristo @ 
fuggevole, perché il maestro ne parld in fine di lezione, col divieto forse di trascrivere le sue 
parole.” 

But this implication is unjustified. The expression rather means “‘later on,” either at the 
close of that particular lecture, or, as in Cecco’s case seems the meaning, towards the end of 
that course of lectures. Thus, when he says of Antichrist at fol. 14va of the 1518 edition, 


“de quo in fine lectionis dicam vobis,”” he means towards the close of the commentary and 
fulfills his promise at fol. 22vb. 
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and that the promise is fulfilled. But otherwise his commentary on the 
fourth and last chapter of the Sphere seems to be left unfinished. Perhaps 
he had similarly prepared a few sections of a commentary on the Centi- 
loquium and these have not survived, or as yet been found and identified. 

As for De eccentricis et epiciclis, it seems to be a Questio such as the pro- 
fessor of astrology was required to dispute two or three times a year in 
a later statute of 1405.°’ It was presumably composed at some time be- 
tween the retrogradation of Saturn in 1322 to which it refers and the 
condemnation of Cecco in December, 1324. 

Some manuscripts of L’ Acerba affirm that Cecco composed it towards 
the close of his life while in the service of Charles of Calabria.** But 
most manuscripts of it do not say this, and Beccaria was not inclined 
to accept the statement. 

If the commentaries on the Sphere and Alcabitius were both left in 
an unfinished state in 1324, and that on the Centiloquium had not even 
been begun, what had Cecco been doing in 1322 and 1323, to say noth- 
ing of previous years? He may have lectured on these texts before but 
have commenced to put them in definitive written form only in 1324. 
Or he may previously have been teaching the first-year texts mentioned 
in the four-year program, namely, the Algorism, first book of Euclid, 
Alfonsine Tables and Theory of the Planets. He would scarcely have 
taught logic in 1322 or 1323, as a low-salaried man in arts might other- 
wise have been expected to do, since he had been elected in 1322 espe- 
cially in astrology, very likely because of his reputation as a practicing 
astrologer. Moreover, Angelo of Arezzo, who in 1322 and 1323 re- 
ceived a higher salary than Cecco, is spoken of as teaching logic in 
1323,°° one of the very years in question. It is even less probable that 
Cecco lectured on Hippocrates or any other medical author or subject, 
since there is no evidence, aside from his somewhat shady association 
with medical students in 1318, to suggest that he possessed either the 
licentiate or doctorate in medicine which would entitle him to teach 
that subject. 

My tentative conclusions may be summarized as follows. Whether 
Cecco taught at the University of Bologna or elsewhere before 1322 we 
do not yet know. He may have merely practiced astrology at Ascoli, 
where he would seem to have spent much, if not most, of his previous 


57. Malagola, Statuti, 1888, rubric 60, p. 264; translated in Lynn Thorndike, University 
Records and Life in the Middle Ages, p. 282. 

58. Beccaria, op. cit., p. 38, lists Plut. xt, cod. 51 and Ashburnham 1225, both in the 
Laurentian Library, Florence, and a third Magliabechian MS at Florence for which Palermo 
gave no shelf-mark. 

59. See note 31 above. 
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life. He may have been first elected by the student body to teach astrol- 
ogy at Bologna after the studium had been re-established there in 1322 
and because of his reputation as a successful practitioner of astrology 
and predicter of future events. Just what courses he gave or offered in 
the years 1322-1323 does not appear. In 1324 he had partially reduced 
to written form his lectures or proposed lectures on the Sphere and on 
De principiis and was planning to compose a similar commentary or 
series of lectures on the Centiloquium, when the Inquisition put a stop 
to his teaching and writing. He then, after an interval, reverted to the 
practice of astrology in the service of Charles of Calabria, duke of 
Florence. Since the commentary on the Sphere was the prime object of 
attack by the Inquisition, while the commentary on De principiis was 
apparently not noticed in either the process at Bologna or that at Flor- 
ence, it seems probable that he was delivering the former publicly in 
lectures in 1324 to which objection was taken and had not yet begun to 
deliver the latter, although it also is divided into Jectiones or lectures, 
but would have proceeded to deliver the lectures upon it the next term, 
or so soon as the lectures on the Sphere were finished. 

Lynn THORNDIKE 


Columbia University 





THE RELATION OF EDMUND SMITH’S 
PHAEDRA AND HIPPOLITUS TO 
RACINE’S PHEDRE AND 
RACINE’S BA] AZET 





Tue REPUTATION OF SMITH’s PHAEDRA AND HIppo.LiTus. 


In tHE Muses Mercury; or, Monthly Miscellany for the month of March, 
1707, there appeared the following notice: 


Mr. Smith’s Phaedra and Hippolitus will be play’d about the middle of April; 
and tho that Gentleman’s Friends have perhaps done him Justice only, in the 
kind Things they have said of his Tragedy; yet the raising the Expectation of 
the Audience so much, before ’tis acted, is very dangerous. If the Play answers, 
it will be a Service to the Drama, as well as to the Author. We don’t hear of 
any other Play of Note that will be represented this Season; and cannot hope 
for many more the next, unless the Poets are encourag’d a little, as well as the 
Singers, Dancers, &c. (page 76) 


Phaedra and Hippolitus was duly produced! with an excellent cast, but 
the misgivings of the Muses critic proved to be justified. The audience 
did not like the play. Later, however, it became fairly popular as an 
acting play and very popular reading. The critics liked it from the first. 
In 1711 Addison still resented the cold reception of what he apparently 
considered a masterpiece.? In 1712 an anonymous elegy praises the 
play: 

Hippolitus, elate, declares thy Praise, 

In loud Acclaim, among the Shades below, 
His joyful Sentiments expresses, vaunts 

His happy State, first introduc’d by You 

On British Theatre: not Philip’s Son 

More pleas’d, when at Pelide’s Tomb he stood 
Greedy of Glory, nor with the Universe 
Content; had he obtained his darling Wish 
And Sire Maeonides his mighty Feats 

Of Arms, in never-dying Verse recorded. 


1. Advertisements in the Daily Courant indicate that Monday, April 21, 1707, was the 
date of the premiére. The play had four performances. It was probably published in June, 
1707. The Daily Courant for Tuesday, May 13, 1707, announces that it will be published 
the following week; but there is no further announcement until June 20. On that date the 
play is advertised as being published that day. 

2. The Spectator, No. 18, March 21, 1711. 
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Thus shall he live, be thus deliver’d down 

To After-Time, drawn to the Life, he seems 
Himself, nor his own Native Dress becomes 

Him more; Euripides, Seneca, Racine, 

Nor boast superior Merit: Greece, Latium, Gaul, 
Confess thy up-grown Genius, over-peering, 

And Ostentatious share the second Honors. 


Oldisworth’s “character of Mr. Smith,” which was prefixed to the 
1719 edition of Smith’s Works, is in the same strain of unreserved eu- 
logy: 

His Phaedra [and Hippolitus] is a consummate tragedy and the success of it 
was as great as the most sanguine expectations of his friends could promise or 
foresee. The number of nights, and the common method of filling the house, are 
not always the surest marks of judging what encouragement a play meets 
with; but the generosity of all the persons of a refined taste about town was 
remarkable on this occasion; and it must not be forgotten how zealously Mr. 
Addison espoused his interest, with all the elegant judgement and diffusive 
good-nature for which that accomplished gentleman and author is so justly 
valued by mankind. But as to Phaedra, she has certainly made a finer figure 
under Mr. Smith’s conduct, upon the English stage, than either Rome or 
Athens; and if she excels the Greek and Latin Phaedra, 1 need not say she 
surpasses the French one, though embellished with whatever regular beauties 
and moving softness Racine could give her.‘ 


Dr. Johnson says that Oldisworth’s “character” of Smith is given 
“with all the partiality of friendship.”’> Dr. Johnson himself has reserva- 
tions in his criticism of Smith’s play. He considers it poor as an acting 
play, the mythological fable being unconvincing, the manners too foreign 
to English manners, and the diction “too luxuriant and splendid for di- 
alogue.”’ Yet he is willing to grant that “‘it is a scholar’s play, such as 
may please the reader rather than the spectator; the work of a vigorous 
and elegant mind, accustomed to please itself with its own conceptions, 
but of little acquaintance with the course of life.’’® 

As late as 1752, one critic at least is still willing to give the play un- 
qualified praise. In the prefatory essay of an anonymous poem appears 
the statement: 

3. On the Death of Mr. Edmund —" Late Student of Christ-Church, Oxon., A Poem in 
Miltonic Verse (London, 1712), pp. 

4. Quoted by Dr. Johnson in his Life of Smith, Lives of the English Poets, edited by Birkbeck 
Hill, Oxford, 1905, u, 7-8. 


5. Op. cit., p. 1. 
6. Ibid., p. 16. 
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The Distressed Mother and the Briton of Philips, and the Phaedra and Hip- 
politus of Smith, are Tragedys which will pass through all Ages with the Ap- 
probation of Men of Taste and Judgement; for they approach nearer to hatt 


classical Purity, which gives the Stamp of Immortality, than any other of out 
English Tragedys.’ 


There can be little doubt that Smith’s play was held in high esteem 
by neo-classicists of the eighteenth century.® It is surprising that so 
execrable a play should have called forth such fulsome praise. But even 
more surprising is the fact that, if eulogists of the play mention Racine 
at all, they do so only in order to proclaim the superiority of Smith’s 
Phaedra to Racine’s. Except for the condescending sentence which ends 
the paragraph quoted from Oldisworth’s character, I have found no 
hint of a debt to Racine in any of these panegyrics. Matthew Prior’s 
epilogue mentions Euripides as the source of Smith’s play. 

In the nineteenth century, after the reputation of the play has waned, 
there is a tendency to absolve Euripides and Seneca from blame and 
lay the faults of Smith’s play at Racine’s door. Genest attributes several 
of Phaedra’s speeches to Euripides and says that the use of Hippolitus’ 
sword to prove his guilt comes from Seneca. He objects to the char- 
acter of Hippolitus (which he says is modeled on Racine’s Hippolyte) 
as violating the rule that a playwright should not depart from tradition 
in the portrayal of historical or legendary characters. He then continues: 
“Dr. Johnson calls this a scholar’s play; but how can this be said with 
propriety of a play in which the author has followed Racine rather than 
Euripides or Seneca?”’ It is not clear whether he is referring merely to 
the character of Hippolitus or finds other evidence of imitation of 
Racine.® In his article on Smith in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
Sidney Lee calls the Phaedra and Hippolitus “an artificial and bombastic 
effort modelled on Racine’s Phédre rather than on Seneca’s Hippolitus.” 

7. The Tryal of Hercules, an Ode on Glory, Virtue, and Pleasure, London, 1752, p. 3. 

8. John Dennis is a notable exception. In the Characters and Conduct of Sir John Edgar 
(1720), he not only expresses contempt for Smith’s Phaedra and Hippolitus, but he points out 
that Smith’s play is based on Racine’s Phédre and Racine’s Bajazet, recognizing the great in- 
feriority of Smith’s play to its models. He defends Racine against Steele’s criticism of 
French tragedies as being tedious and declamatory. Of Smith’s play he says: “How angry 
were you once with the Town, for not liking that wretched Rhapsody, the Phedra of Captain 
Rag, which is nothing but a Medley of Two Tragedies of Racine, The Phedra and The 
Bajazet, both murder’d in the mingling them.” Critical Works of John Dennis, edited by E. N. 
Hooker, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943, 1, 195. If Steele really was angry with 
the public for not liking Smith’s play, his name may be added to the list of its admirers. Mr. 
Hooker believes that Dennis is confusing Steele and Addison (cf. above, p. 307). Mr. Hooker 
notes that George Sewell referred to Smith as the “author of the incomparable Tragedy of 


Phaedra and Hippolitus.” Ibid., u, 483. 
9. John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, London, 1832, 1, 370-371. 
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I infer that Lee blames Racine rather than Seneca for Smith’s inflated 
style. 


In recent studies Racine is given more credit and less blame. Dorothea 
Canfield says: 


In a consideration of the play itself it is a little hard to tell how much comes 
from Smith’s Latin and Greek sources, and how much directly from the 
French; but a careful comparison of his text with that of Euripides, Seneca, and 
Racine inclines one to think that a great deal more comes from Racine than is 
usually granted. 


Specifically, she quotes four speeches from Phaedra’s first scene and 
shows that they come from Racine’s Phédre rather than from Euripides’ 
Hippolytus. The fact that Hippolitus is represented as being in love she 
says “can be referred to nothing but an imitation of Racine.’’!° 

F. Y. Eccles says: 

This tragedy is only in part a paraphrase of Phédre. Smith went directly to 
Euripides and to Seneca for a great part of his material; apart from a number 
of particular passages, he got from Racine the idea of Hippolitus in love." 


Allardyce Nicoll says Smith’s play is “taken mostly from Racine’s 
Phédre.”’ He devotes a short paragraph in his History of Early Eighteenth 
Century Drama to Smith’s play. He says: “Here we have an example of 
the classicised heroic play. Taken from Racine, it has about it all the 
atmosphere of the older type.” As evidence that material taken from 
Racine is altered in the direction of the heroic play, he says that Hip- 
politus and Ismena are the familiar hero and heroine.” 

No one since Dennis” has, I believe, mentioned Bajazet as a source. 


SmitH’s Dest to RACINE 


The action of Smith’s play is as follows: 

Act I. The scene is in Crete. The play opens with a conversation 
between Cratander, Captain of the Guards, and Lycon, Minister of 
State. We learn that Phaedra, the queen, is mysteriously ill and that 
Theseus, King of Crete, is absent, making war on the enemies of Crete. 
Lycon thinks that Theseus’ absence cannot be the cause of Phaedra’s 
melancholy since she does not love Theseus. Lycon fears that, if the 
queen should die, Hippolitus, whom he hates, will mount the throne. 
(We learn later that Lycon, himself, aspires to the throne.) Lycon in- 
tends to destroy Hippolitus, whether the queen lives or dies. Ismena, 


10. Dorothea Canfield, Corneille and Racine in England, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1904, pp. 131-133. 

11. F. Y. Eccles, Racine in England, Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1922, p. 9. 

12. Cambridge, 1929, pp. 72 and 80. 

13. Cf. above, note 8. 
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captive princess, daughter of Theseus’ enemy Pallas, enters and asks 
Lycon to find out the cause of the queen’s illness. Ismena is apparently 
lady-in-waiting to Phaedra and has been watching over her. Phaedra 
enters. Lycon persuades her to confess her secret. She admits her love 
for Hippolitus. Ismena hears the confession and we learn, from an aside, 
that she is in love with Hippolitus. A messenger enters and announces 
that Theseus is dead. Lycon urges Phaedra to woo Hippolitus. In a 
soliloquy that closes the act, we learn that Lycon expects Hippolitus to 
repulse Phaedra and that he, Lycon, hopes to profit by Phaedra’s anger 
in order to imprison Hippolitus. 

Act II. Phaedra declares her love to Hippolitus, in Lycon’s presence 
and with Lycon’s help, as it is he who tells Hippolitus that the queen 
loves him. He rejects her with horror and indignation. Phaedra exits, 
threatening to destroy herself and Hippolitus. Lycon puts Hippolitus 
under guard, accusing him of fomenting rebellion against the throne. 
Ismena enters and begs Hippolitus to placate the queen in order to save 
his life. He finally consents to give the queen hope. Lycon enters and 
tells Ismena that Hippolitus and the queen are reconciled. He thinks 
they will marry. Ismena begins to doubt Hippolitus’ love for her. She 
thinks that so guileless a youth could not have feigned love for Phaedra. 
His love for Phaedra must be sincere. When Hippolitus returns from 
his interview with the queen, she reproaches him. Hippolitus reassures 
her and urges her to flee with him. She consents. 

Act III. Hippolitus and Ismena are captured and brought before 
Phaedra. Phaedra upbraids Hippolitus and Ismena for their deception, 
threatening to have Ismena killed before Hippolitus’ eyes. Hippolitus 
begs Phaedra to spare Ismena and punish him. Ismena protests that it 
was she who urged Hippolitus to deceive Phaedra. Ismena accuses Ly- 
con of conspiring against Hippolitus. Phaedra is moved at the thought 
of the danger to Hippolitus and begs him to accept the crown and her 
love. Hippolitus rejects her and she seizes his sword to kill herself. 
Lycon enters and snatches the sword away from Phaedra. He announces 
that Theseus is alive and is approaching. Phaedra flees from the sight 
of Theseus. Hippolitus asks his father’s permission to leave Crete. 

Act IV. Phaedra has tried to kill herself but has been prevented by 
her attendants. Lycon urges her to spare her son the shame of her sui- 
cide. He advises her to forget Hippolitus and respond to Theseus’ love. 
She fears that Hippolitus will betray her. Lycon encourages this fear 
and suggests that Phaedra accuse Hippolitus of attempting to violate 
her. Theseus enters and Phaedra gives Lycon permission to make the 
accusation. Lycon accuses Hippolitus to Theseus, offering the sword as 
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proof. Theseus confronts Hippolitus and refuses to believe either Hip- 
politus’ or Ismena’s protestations. He orders Hippolitus to kill himself 
with the guilty sword and commands Cratander to see that his orders are 
carried out. 

Act V. Phaedra accuses Lycon of having driven her to crime, taking 
advantage of her emotional confusion. Theseus enters. A messenger an- 
nounces that Theseus’ orders have been carried out and that Hippolitus 
is dead. Phaedra, who says she has taken poison, confesses, then stabs 
herself and dies. Theseus orders that Lycon be punished by torture and 
death. Ismena is about to stab herself when Hippolitus enters. He has 
outwitted and killed Cratander and escaped. 

In Act I, in the scene of Phaedra’s confession of her love for Hip- 
politus, Smith is obviously following Racine rather than Euripides. He 
echoes passages from Racine which have no parallel to Euripides." 
Where Racine paraphrases Euripides, Smith’s lines are so close to 
Racine’s as to leave no doubt that Racine rather than Euripides was his 
model." 


14. His Phaedra, like Racine’s, describes her first meeting with Hippolitus and her at- 
tempts to free herself from obsessive thoughts of him. Among other parallel passages we 
find the following: 

Phaedra: If to the Gods I pray'd, the very Vows 
I made to Heaven, were by my erring Tongue 
Spoke to Hippolitus. ’ 
(p. 9) 
(Page references are to the first edition of Smith’s play, published by Bernard Lintott, Lon- 
don, without date. See note 1, above.) 
Phédre: Quand ma bouche implorait le nom de la Déesse, 
J adorais Hippolyte; et le voyant sans cesse, 
Méme au pied des autels que je faisais fumer, 
J offrais tout a ce dieu que je n’osais nommer. 
(285-288) 
(References are to the verse numbers of the Mesnard edition of Racine.) 
15. We find such verbal echoes of Racine as the following: 
Phaedra: All, all conspire to make your Queen unhappy. 
(p. 4) 
Phédre: Tout m'afflige et me nuit, et conspire a me nuire. 
(161) 
Ismena: And hate the Light you sought. 
(p. 4) 
none: Vous haissez le jour que vous veniez chercher? 
(168) 
Phaedra: And let me die to save the black Confession. 
Lycon: Die then, but not alone; old faithful Lycon 
Shall be a Victim to your cruel Silence. 
(p. 6) 
Phédre: Je meurs pour ne point faire un aveu si funeste. 
none: Mourez donc, et gardez un silence inhumain; 
Mais pour fermer vos yeux cherchez une autre main. 
(226-228) 
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In Act II, the scene of Phaedra’s declaration of her love to Hippolitus 
is based on Racine and on Seneca. Phaedra’s lines contain many echoes of 
Racine, while those of Hippolitus are reminiscent of Seneca. The rest 
of Act II is based on Racine’s Bajazet, scenes in which Ismena persuades 
Hippolitus to feign love for Phaedra in order to save his life, then, 
when her plan succeeds, doubts Hippolitus’ fidelity.1* There is striking 
verbal similarity: 


Ismena: Say what Occasion, Chance, or Heav’n inspires 


Say, to preserve your Life, say any thing. 
(pages 18-19) 
Atalide: Ah! daignez sur ce choix ne me point consulter. 
L’ occasion, le ciel pourra vous les dicter. 


(787-788) 


Dites . . . tout ce qu il faut, Seigneur, pour vous sauver. 
(792) 
Ismena: Come on, [ll lead you on to Phaedra; 
I'll tell her all the Secrets of our Love. 
(page 18) 
Atalide: Venez, cruel, venez; je vais vous y conduire; 
Et de tous nos secrets ¢’est moi qui veux I instruire. 
(761-762) 
Ismena: Does he then wed the Queen? 
Lycon: At least I think so. 
(page 19) 
Atalide: L’épouse-t-il enfin? 
Acomat: Madame, je le croi. 
(867) 
Ismena: Perhaps new Graces darted from her Eyes, 
Perhaps soft Pity charm’d his yielding Soul. 
(page 20) 
Atalide: Peut-étre en la voyant, plus sensible pour elle, 
Il a vu dans ses yeux quelque grace nouvelle. 


(917-918) 





Phaedra: And since the cruel God of Love requires it, 
I fall the last, and most undone of all. 
(p. 6) 
Phédre: Puisque Vénus le veut, de ce sang déplorable 
Je péris la derniére et la plus misérable. 
(257-258) 
16. Allardyce Nicoll considers Hippolitus and Ismena the familiar hero and heroine of 
English heroic drama (op. cit., p. 80). To me Ismena’s jealousy is the most Racinian thing in 
the whole of Smith’s play. 
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Act III of Smith’s play is based on Phédre and on Bajazet. When 
Phaedra learns that Hippolitus, who has professed to love her, has 
eloped with Ismena, she echoes Phédre’s tirade of jealousy (““‘O douleur 
non encore éprouvée’”’). When Hippolitus and Ismena are captured and 
brought before the enraged Phaedra, Smith’s play follows in outline 
scenes from Bajazet. Phaedra threatens the lovers with death but ends 
by abjectly pleading for Hippolitus’ love.!’ Rejected (for the second 
time), she seizes Hippolitus’ sword to stab herself. At this point 
Lycon enters, snatches the sword away from Phaedra (as CEnone does 
in Phédre) and announces that Theseus is alive and is approaching. 
Phaedra flees from the sight of Theseus. 

In Act IV, Smith follows Phédre in outline and there are passages 
which are plainly taken from Racine; but much of this act is original 
with Smith, notably the long scene in which Lycon convinces Theseus 
of Hippolitus’ guilt. 

Aside from a few reminiscences of Seneca and a somewhat greater 
indebtedness to Racine, Act V is original with Smith. 

It is evident that Racine’s two plays, Phédre and Bajazet, are the most 
important sources of Smith’s Phaedra and Hippolitus. Smith knew 
Seneca’s Phaedra and made a few borrowings from it. But only in the 
scene of the declaration does Seneca compete with Racine. It is possible 
that Smith knew Euripides’ Hippolytus;'* but, of Euripides’ play, he 
imitates only scenes that Racine has imitated and comparison of pas- 
sages imitated shows that he is following Racine rather than Euripides 
in these scenes. Except for a few echoes of Seneca, when Smith departs 
from Racine’s Phédre, it is either to imitate Bajazet!® or to substitute 
scenes of his own invention. 


17. In these scenes Smith’s Phaedra becomes Roxane. There is the same vacillation be- 
tween threats and pleading as in Bajazet. F. C. Green sees in Smith’s delineation of the char- 
acter of Phaedra reminiscences of Venus and Adonis, and of the two Cleopatras, Shakespeare’s 
and Dryden’s. To me Smith’s Phaedra seems largely the result of an unhappy combination 
of the imperious, amoral, elemental Roxane and Phédre, self-critical, conscience-stricken, 
chaste of soul. Cf. F. C. Green, Minuet (London, 1935), p. 132. 

18. Smith’s Hippolitus, like Euripides’ hero, takes an oath not to reveal Phaedra’s secret. 
In Euripides the oath is a solemn religious vow; in Smith’s play, Hippolitus swears on his 
sword. 

19. Smith may have known Pradon’s Phédre et Hippolyte. There is one point of resemblance 
between Smith’s play and Pradon’s which could not have come from Phédre or from Bajazet. 
Theseus explains, in Smith as in Pradon, that he himself spread the rumor of his own death 
in order to elude his enemies. (This device could have been suggested by Racine’s Mithri- 
date.) All other points of resemblance between Smith’s Phaedra and Hippolitus and Pradon’s 
play may be traced to Racine’s Bajazet, a common source of the two plays. In all three plays a 
ruler, away at war, has left the woman he loves to rule in his stead. This woman ruler, in 
love with a young kinsman of the absent ruler, has the power of life and death over the young 
man and the princess whom he loves and who loves him. In all three her young rival is in her 
confidence. In all three she threatens, when she discovers that her confidante is her success- 
ful rival, to have her killed before her lover’s eyes. In all three the young man pleads for 
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SmitH’s DEPARTURES FROM RACINE 


In view of the reputation which Smith’s play enjoyed among English 
classicists, Smith’s changes—additions and excisions—assume as much 
importance as his borrowings from Racine, since they must, to a cer- 
tain extent, reflect the taste of his contemporaries. They should throw 
some light on the English ideal of classical tragedy of the eighteenth 
century. What Smith rejected of his Racinian sources and what he 
chose to change should indicate some differences between English 
classicism and the French classicism of Racine’s generation. 

In creating his version of the story of Phaedra’s love for Hippolytus, 
Racine discards little of the legend and adds little.*° Racine’s originality 
lies in his imaginative use of motifs from the legend to make his Phaedra 
a more noble and a more pitiable tragic figure, and in the precision with 
which he traces the psychological steps by which Phaedra’s love for her 
stepson drives her to deceit and guile, despite an innate honesty, and to 
violence and crime, despite her gentleness. Each step toward degrada- 
tion and catastrophe is a mad impulse acted upon at a moment when her 
reason is assailed by violent emotion. Racine discards the gnomic and 
didactic elements in Euripides and Seneca to build a psychological 
drama around the character of Phaedra. 

We first see Phédre in a trance-like despair, obsessed by the thought 
of Hippolyte and spent with her struggle to free herself from her loath- 
some passion. (Enone, her old nurse, persuades her to reveal her secret. 
She confesses her love for Hippolyte. She recounts her struggles to free 
herself. She has banished Hippolyte but is haunted by thoughts of him. 
Filled with self-loathing, Phédre wants to escape in death while she is 
still without guilt except in her own conscience. Then comes the false 
news of Theseus’ death and of an uprising in Athens against Phédre 
and her son, with one faction pressing Aricie’s claim to the throne. To 
the blindly devoted and less high-minded (Enone, but not to Phédre, 





mercy for his beloved and asks to be killed in her stead. In all three the young girl doubts 
for a while her lover’s constancy. Verbal reminiscences of Bajazet in Smith’s play leave no 
doubt as to which play is his source. There is no such verbal similarity between Smith’s 
play and Pradon’s as between Smith’s play and Bajazet. 

20. His chief additions are: (1) Hippolytus is in love. (An innovation first made by earlier 
French dramatists.) (2) Hippolytus’ beloved is Aricie, daughter of Pallas, Theseus’ de- 
feated enemy and rival for the throne of Athens. (3) Instead of a mere rumor that Theseus 
is in Hades, his death is definitely announced, though this report later proves to be false. 
(4) With the false news of Theseus’ death comes news that two factions in Athens are op- 
posing the claim to the throne of Theseus’ son by Phaedra, the one supporting Hippolytus, 
the other, Aricie. (5) Instead of having Phaedra herself accuse Hippolytus of attempted 
rape, Racine has a servant do so, with Phaedra’s consent. (6) Phaedra is the daughter of 
that Minos who judges the dead in Hades. Of these additions, Smith discards only the upris- 
ing to place Aricie on the throne. Smith’s Hippolytus, like Racine’s,’is in love with a daughter 
of Pallas, but Smith gives her the name of Aricie’s confidante, Isméne (Ismena). 
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Theseus’ death transforms Phédre’s unholy passion into a blameless 
love. Enone urges Phédre to ask for Hippolyte’s aid in support of her 
son’s claim to the Athenian throne. Phédre, with CEnone’s encourage- 
ment, deludes herself into thinking she must seek an interview with 
Hippolyte for her son’s sake. Face to face with Hippolyte, she cannot 
help revealing her love. Rejected, she begs for understanding: 


Que dis-je? Cet aveu que je te viens de faire, 

Cet aveu si honteux, le crois-tu volontaire? 

Tremblante pour un fils que je n osais trahir, 

Je te venais prier de ne le point hair. 

Faibles projets d'un ceur trop plein de ce qu’il aime! 
(693-697) 


Hippolyte makes his horror and contempt all too evident. Phédre is left 
to brood in memory over his harshness and her shame. The news comes 
that her young son by Theseus has been made king of Athens. She again 
deludes herself, this time with the hope that Hippolyte can be tempted 
by power, and wishes to offer him the regency. (Enone now sees the 
hopelessness of Phédre’s love and tries to check the course of her self- 
deception. (Enone protests that Hippolyte hates all women. (The Hip- 
polytus of Seneca and of Euripides hated women; Racine’s Hippolyte 
has the reputation of being a woman-hater.) This fact comforts Phédre. 
She need fear no rival: 
Je ne me verrai point préférer de rivale.” 
(790) 

Phédre sends Enone to plead again with Hippolyte and she herself of- 
fers a prayer to Venus. 

(Enone announces that Thésée has returned. She suggests that Phédre 
accuse Hippolyte of having tried to assault her. At first Phédre refuses. 
(none insists that Thésée will merely exile Hippolyte. Thésée appears 
with Hippolyte. Phédre thinks she reads in Hippolyte’s eyes his inten- 
tion of betraying her to Thésée. In a spasm of fear, she tells CEnone to 
do what she can to save her. CEnone has accused Hippolyte and offered 
his sword as proof. Thésée confronts Hippolyte with this proof of his 
guilt. Hippolyte denies Phédre’s charge and confesses his love for Aricie. 
Thésée thinks this confession a subterfuge, exiles Hippolyte and asks 
Neptune to destroy him. Phédre, fearing for Hippolyte, goes to Thésée 
to plead for him, perhaps even to confess her guilt. Thésée reveals Hip- 

21. This line is a translation of Seneca (243), but it takes on a dramatic irony that it did 
not have in Seneca, since Racine’s Hippolyte is in love and the audience is acquainted with 


that fact when Phédre speaks this line. (References to Seneca are to the verse-numbers of 


the Loeb edition.) 
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polyte’s professed love for Aricie. While Thésée had thought Hippo- 
lyte’s confession a subterfuge, Phédre realizes that Hippolyte has told 
the truth. The shock of the discovery, the more violent because she has 
clung to the desperate comfort that she will never have a rival, com- 
pletely usurps Phédre’s mind. When she can again think rationally, it is 
too late to save Hippolyte. His horses, frightened by a sea monster, 
have wrecked his chariot and he has been killed. Now not even in death 
can Phédre escape. In Heaven and Hell her illustrious ancestors await 
her. 

Le ciel, tout univers est plein de mes aieux. 

Ox me cacher? Fuyons dans la nuit infernale. 

Mais que dis-je? mon pére y tient l'urne fatale. 

(1276-1278) 

She takes poison, confesses and dies. 

Racine stresses the Senecan motif of Venus’ hatred for the descend- 
ants of Apollo and her implacable persecution of them with unnatural 
love. Phédre considers herself the victim of Venus’ wrath. She is hor- 
rified at her passion for her stepson and struggles against it. She has built 
a temple to Venus to placate her. She suffers the most intensely because 
she has a Christian nostalgia for innocence and an aristocratic pride of 
race, a feeling of noblesse oblige, which she has betrayed by her shameful 


love. She is the granddaughter of Apollo. The sun in Racine’s play be- 
comes the symbol of the purity for which Phédre longs and a reproach 
to her for having been unworthy of her illustrious birth. On her first 
entrance, she addresses the sun: 


Noble et brillant auteur d'une triste famille, 
Toi, dont ma mére osait se vanter d étre fille, 
Qui peut-étre rougis du trouble ov tu me vois, 
Soleil, je te viens voir pour la derniére fois. 
(169-172) 


On learning of Hippolyte’s love for Aricie, she bursts into a tirade of 
threats of vengeance on Aricie. And then: 


Misérable! et je vis? et je soutiens la vue 
De ce sacré soleil dont je suis descendue? 
J ai pour aieul le pére et le maitre des Dieux. 
(1273-1275) 
Her last words are: 
22. This motif is suggested by Seneca. After Phaedra’s declaration Hippolytus says: 


“tuque, sidereum caput, radiate Titan, tu nefas stirpis tuae speculare?”’ (677-679). But here 
Hippolytus, not Phaedra herself, has the feeling that she has disgraced her illustrious family. 
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Déja je ne vois plus qu’a travers un nuage 
Et le ciel et Pépoux que ma présence outrage; 
Et la mort, & mes yeux dérobant la clarté, 
Rend au jour, qu’ ils souillaient, toute sa pureté. 
(1641-1644) 
Smith discards much of the legend which Racine had used so imagina- 


tively. He is at pains to eliminate the motif of Venus’ hatred for Phae- 
dra’s family. Racine’s lines: 


O haine de Vénus! O fatale colére! 
Dans quels égarements l amour jeta ma mére! 
(249-250) 
become 
O cruel Venus! 
How fatal Love has been to all our Race! 


(page 16) 


Ariadne is mentioned but not Pasiphae. While paraphrasing Phédre’s 
description of her love, he omits references to the curse of Venus.” 
Like Phédre, he has his Phaedra offer a prayer to Venus. It is a free 
paraphrase of Phédre’s prayer but |informed with quite a different 
emotion. As Lycon goes to tell Hippolitus that the queen wishes to see 
him, Phaedra, resolved to declare her love, prays to Venus: 


And thou, O Venus, aid a suppliant Queen, 
That owns thy Triumphs, and adores thy Pow’r; 
O spare thy Captives, and subdue thy Foes. 

On this cold Scythian let thy Pow’r be known. 
And in a Lover's Cause assert thy own. 


(page 11) 
Smith’s Phaedra prays to the goddess of love to help her win Hippolitus. 


Humiliated and at bay, after Hippolyte has rejected her, Racine’s 
Phédre begs a truce from her enemy: 


O toi qui vois la honte on je suis descendue, 

Implacable Vénus, suis-je assez confondue! 

Tu ne saurais plus loin pousser ta cruauté. 

Ton triomphe est parfait; tous tes traits ont porté. 

Cruelle, si tu veux une gloire nouvelle, 

Attaque un ennemi qui te soit plus rebelle. 

Hippolyte te fuit; et bravant ton courroux, 

23. He omits such lines as: 

Je reconnus Vénus et ses feux redoutables, 

D’un sang qu'elle poursuit tourments inévitables. 
(277-278) 
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Jamais 4 tes autels n'a fléchi les genoux; 
Ton nom semble offenser ses superbes oreilles: 
Déesse, venge-toi; nos causes sont pareilles. 
Qu’il aime... . 

(813-823) 


Smith’s Phaedra is also the granddaughter of the sun, but Smith dis- 
cards the Racinian symbolism.™ Smith omits Phédre’s apostrophe to the 
sun in her first scene, although he is following Racine closely in this 
scene. Phédre’s horror at her criminal rage against Aricie, Smith para- 
phrases, substituting Minos for the sun: 


Hippolitus: And can you doom her Death? can Minos Daughter 
Condemn the Virtue which her Soul admires? 
Are not you Phaedra? once the boast of Fame, 
Shame of our Sex, and Pattern of your own. 
Phaedra: Am I that Phaedra? No.—Another Soul 
Informs my alter'd Frame. Cou’ d else Ismena 
Provoke my Hatred, yet deserve my Love? 
Aid me, ye Gods, support my sinking Glory, 
Restore my Reason, and confirm my Virtue 
(page 30) 
These words of Phaedra’s are as near as Smith’s heroine comes to the 
feeling of noblesse oblige of Racine’s Phédre. Smith’s Phaedra has no 
sense of sin and no self-loathing, and no nostalgia for innocence. The 
struggle in Phaedra’s soul is between her passion for Hippolitus and 


All the ambitious Thirst of Fame and Empire, 
And all the honest Pride of conscious Virtue. 


(page 9) 


Instead of aristocratic pride we have lip-service to conventional moral- 
ity: 


24. Phaedra’s descent from the sun is referred to in Lycon’s description of her beauty: 
How her Eyes sparkle! how their radiant Beams 
Confess their shining Ancestor the Sun! 
(p. 24) 
Compare Seneca: et qui ferebant signa Phoebeae facis 
oculi nihil gentile nec patrium micant. 
(379-380) 
Phaedra apostrophizes the sun along with all her ancestors, to inspire her to vengeance on 
Hippolitus : 
Now all the Spirits of my Godlike Race 
Enflame my Soul and urge me on to Vengeance. 
Arsamnes, Minos, Jove, th’ avenging Sun 
Inspire my Fury and require my Justice. 
(p. 29) 
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Yes, I wou'd die, Heaven knows, this very moment, 
Rather than wrong my Lord, my Husband Theseus. 
(page 9) 

Smith not only discards the Racinian motifs; he changes the legend 
drastically. His Phaedra is young and beautiful.2> A widow with one 
son, she has married Theseus out of gratitude for services to Crete in 
order to reward him with the crown. Theseus is not the inconstant 
seducer of the legend. But he is very old.” 

Thus the “‘roman de la femme de trente ans” (Lemaitre) is trans- 
formed into the stock comic situation of the doting old husband and the 
young wife in love with a man of her own age. Phaedra has been a wife 
to Theseus in name only.”’ This fact apparently saves her from any 
feeling of guilt in wooing Hippolitus after Theseus’s supposed death. 
After her declaration of love to Hippolitus, when he upbraids her, she 
replies: 


Alas, my Lord! believe me not so vile, 

No by thy Goddess, by the chaste Diana, 

None but my first, my much lov’ d Lord Arsamnes 
Was e’re receiv'd in these unhappy Arms. 


25. Cratander refers to her as “one so gay, so beautiful and young” (p. 1). She is of the 
same age as Hippolitus: 
Cratander: Why did she wed old Theseus? While his Son, 
The brave Hippolitus, with equal Youth, 
And equal Beauty might have fill’d her Arms. 
(p. 2) 
26. Smith avoids all reference to Theseus’s philandering. Note the substitution of The- 
seus’s age for his infidelities in the following parallel passages: 
Phédre: Oui, Prince, je languis, je briile pour Thésée. 
Je T aime, non point tel que l ont vu les enfers, 
Volage adorateur de mille objets divers, 
Qui va du dieu des morts déshonorer la couche; 
Mais fidéle, mais fier, et méme un peu farouche, 
Charmant, jeune, tratnant tous les ceurs apres soi, 
Tel qu’on dépeint nos Dieux, ou tel que je vous voi. 
(634-640) 
Phaedra: Love him, indeed! dote, languish, dye for him, 
Forsake my Food, my Sleep, all Joyes for Theseus, 
(But not that Hoary venerable Theseus,) 
But Theseus, as he was, when mantling Blood, 
Glow’ d in his lovely Cheeks; when his bright Eyes 
Spark?'d with youthful Fires; when ev'ry Grace 
Shone in the Father, which now crowns the Son; 
When Theseus was Hippolitus. 
(pp. 13-14) 
And bless’d be Heav’n that steel!’ d my stubborn Heart, 
That made me shun the bridal Bed of Theseus, 
And give him Empire, but refuse him Love. 
(p. 10) 
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No! for the Love of thee, of those dear Charms, 

Which now I see are doom’d to be my Ruin, 

I still deny’'d my Lord, my Husband Theseus, 

The chaste, the modest Joys of spotless Marriage.?* 
(page 14) 

Smith transforms the disinterested and blindly devoted nurse of the 
legend into a plot-spinning villain, Lycon, kinsman of Phaedra, who as- 
pires to the throne of Crete and encourages Phaedra in her love for Hip- 
politus in order to destroy Hippolitus, his enemy and rival for the 
crown. Lycon speaks many of (Enone’s lines but his devotion to 
Phaedra is feigned. His motives are revealed in Iago-like soliloquies 
and asides. At the end of the first act, he urges Phaedra to 

. . . forget the wrinkled Theseus 
And take the youthful Hero to your Arms. 


Then rouze your Soul, and muster all your Charms, 

Sooth his ambitious Mind with Thirst of Empire, 

And all his tender Thoughts with soft Allurements. 
(pages 10-11) 


Phaedra is not too reluctant. Her only fear is that Hippolitus will reject 
her. After Phaedra’s exit in this scene, Lycon explains his intentions: 


If she proposes Love, why then as surely 
His haughty Soul refuses it with Scorn. 
Say I confine him, if she dies he’s safe; 
And if she lives [ll work her raging Mind. 
A Woman scorn’d with Ease I'll work to Vengeance; 
With humble, fawning, wise, obsequious Arts 
I'll rule the Whirl and Transport of her Soul. 
(page 11) 

Lycon does indeed “rule the whirl and transport” of Phaedra’s soul. 
Where Phédre’s own imagination drives her to catastrophe, Lycon’s 
wiles ensnare Smith’s Phaedra. This shift is apparent in the scene lead- 
ing up to Phaedra’s consent to the false accusation of Hippolitus. In 

28. These lines replace Racine’s: 

Ah! cruel, tu m’as trop entendue. 
Je t’en ai dit assez pour te tirer d erreur. 
Hé bien! connais donc Phédre et toute sa fureur. 
J aime. Ne pense pas qu’au moment que je t aime, 
Innocente & mes yeux, je m’ approuve moi-méme, 
Ni que du fol amour qui trouble ma raison 
Ma lache complaisance ait nourri le poison. 
Objet infortuné des vengeances célestes, 


Je m’abhorre encor plus que tu ne me détestes. 
(670-678) 
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Racine’s play it is Phédre herself who first thinks of the burden of 
shame that her children will have to bear if she commits suicide. In 
Smith’s play Lycon reminds Phaedra of her son. In Racine’s play, the 
sight of Hippolyte and what Phédre imagines she reads in his eyes 
motivate Phédre’s consent to the false accusation of Hippolyte: 


Ah! je vois Hippolyte; 
Dans ses yeux insolents je vois ma perte écrite. 
Fais ce que tu voudras, je m’abandonne 4 toi. 
Dans le trouble ov je suis, je ne puis rien pour moi. 


(909-912) 


In Smith’s play Lycon conjures up a frightening picture of Hippolitus’ 
triumph with bait for Phaedra’s jealousy guilefully insinuated: 


Then the fierce Scythian—Now methinks I see 

His fiery Eyes with sullen Pleasures glow, 

Survey your Tortures, and insult your Pangs; 

I see him, smiling 1 the pleas’d Ismena, 

Point out with Scorn the once proud Tyrant Phaedra. 
(page 36) 


After Phaedra’s second plea for Hippolitus’ love in Smith’s play, 
Lycon snatches Hippolitus’ sword away from Phaedra and says to the 
audience, “This will do service yet.” He puts the sword to good use 
when he denounces Hippolitus to Theseus. This accusation, which 
does not take place on the stage in Racine’s play, furnishes a long scene 
in Smith’s play. The sword Lycon displays in order to overcome 
Theseus’ skepticism. Sure of persuading Theseus that Hippolitus is 
guilty, Lycon gloats in an aside: 

What easie Tools are these blunt honest Heroes, 

Who with keen Hunger gorge the naked Hook, 

Prevent the Bate the Statesman’s Art prepares, 

And post to Ruin —Go, believing Fool, 

Go act thy far fam’d Justice on thy Son, 

Next on thy self, and both make way for Lycon.™ 
(page 43) 


When Phaedra turns upon Lycon, he does not, like none, commit 


29. Smith follows Racine in not having Phaedra herself make the accusation; but, by 
having the highborn Lycon do so instead of a servant, Smith violates the rule of decorum 
which Racine was following when he transferred the accusation from Phédre to CEnone. Cf. 
Racine’s preface: “‘J’ai cru que la calomnie avait quelque chose de trop bas et de trop noir 
pour la mettre dans la bouche d’une princesse qui a d’ailleurs des sentiments si nobles et si 
vertueux. Cette bassesse m’a paru plus convenable 4 une nourrice, qui pouvait avoir des in- 
clinations plus serviles, et qui néanmoins n’entreprend cette fausse accusation que pour 
sauver la vie et l’honneur de sa maitresse.” 
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suicide. He has planned to escape with his fortune. Like Acomat, in 
Bajazet, he has a ship in readiness (page 34). But, at Theseus’s command, 
he is arrested. Brought before Theseus, he pleads for his life: 


Oh chain me! whip me! let me be the Scorn 
Of sordid Rabbles, and insulting Crowds, 
Give me but Life, and make that Life most wretched. 
(page 59) 
But Theseus orders: 
Drag him to all the Torments Earth can furnish, 
Let him be wrackt and gancht, impal’d alive; 
Then let the mangl’d Monster, fixt on high, 
Grin oer the shouting Crowd, and glut their Vengeance. 


(page 59) 
At first sight of Hippolitus, Phaedra is seized with a passion quite 


as violent as Phédre’s, and she describes her experience somewhat less 
delicately than Phédre: 


Phédre: Athénes me montra mon superbe ennemi. 
Je le vis, je rougis, je palis & sa vue; 
Un trouble s’éleva dans mon ame éperdue; 
Mes yeux ne voyaient plus, je ne pouvais parler; 
Je sentis tout mon corps et transir et briler. 
Je reconnus Vénus et ses feux redoutables. 
(272-277) 
Phaedra: . . . for that unhappy Hour 
In which the Priests join’d Theseus’s Hand to mine, 
Shew’d the young Scythian to my dazled Eyes. 
Gods! how I shook! what boiling Heat inflam’d 
My panting Breast! how from the Touch of Theseus 
My slack Hand dropt, and all the idle Pomp, 
Priests, Altars, Victims swam before my Sight! 
The God of Love, ev’n the whole God possest me. 
(page 7) 
But Smith interpolates a long account of how Hippolitus has saved 
Phaedra from a wild boar and of his solicitous visits to her afterwards 
(page 8). Thus to l'amour-passion is added I’ amour-reconnaissance. 
Smith’s contributions to the legend, a young and beautiful Phaedra 
married to a wholly admirable but aged Theseus, a white marriage, a 
touch of the sentimental in Phaedra’s love for Hippolitus, a “cool, 
deliberate villain” whose motive is political ambition, and a melo- 
dramatic use of the motif of Hippolitus’ sword, have so robbed the 
play of tragic inevitability that his final contribution, a happy ending, 
seems quite appropriate. Hippolitus outwits Cratander and returns, 
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just in time to save Ismena from suicide. As she “offers to stab her- 
self,” Hippolitus enters and cries: 
O forbear Ismena! 
Forbear, chast Maid, to wound thy tender Bosom. 
(pages 62-63) 

Hippolitus and Ismena indulge in a Cornelian duet of rejoining: Ismena 
says, “O killing Joy!” “Oh Extasie of Bliss!” responds Hippolitus. 
Hippolitus informs the audience that ““Unguarded Vertue human Arts 
defies,” and the curtain falls. 

If anything further was needed to save the audience from the devas- 
tating effect of the tragic emotions, it was furnished by the salacious 
burlesque epilogue, spoken by Ismena. She tells the audience: 

Well! Phaedra liv’d as chastly as she cow d, 

For she was Father Jove’s own Flesh and Blood; 
Her aukward Love, indeed, was odly fated, 

She and her Poly were too near related; 

And yet that Scruple had been laid aside, 

If honest Theseus had but fairly dy d: 

But when he came, what needed he to know, 

But that all Matters stood in Statu quo: 

There was no harm, you see, or grant there were, 
She might want Conduct, but He wanted Care. 
*Twas in a Husband little less than rude, 

Upon his Wife’s Retirement to intrude: 

He show’d have sent a Night or two before, 

That he wou’ d come exact at such an Hour; 
Then he had turn’d all Tragedy to Jest, 

Found ev’ ry thing contribute to his Rest; 

The Picquet Friend dismiss’d, the Coast all clear, 
And Spouse alone, impatient for her Dear.*° 


SmitnH’s Use or MaTeriAL FROM RACINE 


In addition to these changes in the fable, Smith has made excisions 
and interpolations in material taken from Racine which reveal tastes 
and a concept of tragedy quite different from Racine’s. There is a loss of 
dramatic intensity as a result of displacement of scenes and the inter- 
polation of lyric interludes. For instance, Phédre discovers Hippolyte’s 
love for Aricie only after Thésée has exiled Hippolyte. She has come to 
plead for Hippolyte. She learns from Thésée of Hippolyte’s love for 
Aricie. The shock is so great that Phédre, completely possessed by her 

30. Dr. Johnson thinks Prior “happily facetious” in this epilogue. Op. cit., p. 204. 
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mad jealousy, does not speak for Hippolyte and he goes to his death. 
Smith places Phaedra’s discovery of Hippolitus’s love for Ismena much 
earlier in the play, before Theseus’s return. The discovery is followed 
by a tirade of jealousy echoing Phédre’s (see above, page 314). But here 
Phaedra’s jealousy serves no dramatic purpose. The tirade becomes 
static poetry. 

In declaring his love to Aricie, Hippolyte says 


Moi-méme, pour tout fruit de mes soins superflus, 
Maintenant je me cherche et ne me trouve plus, 
Mon arc, mes javelots, mon char, tout m’ importune; 
Je ne me souviens plus des legons de Neptune; 

Mes seuls gémissements font retentir les bois, 

Et mes coursiers oisifs ont oublié ma voix. 


(547-552) 


Smith expands these lines into a lyric piece which Hippolitus speaks at 
the end of Act II, after Ismena has consented to elope with him. 


Come let’s away, and like another Jason 

Pll bear my beauteous Conquest thro’ the Seas: 
A greater Treasure and a nobler Prize 

Than he from Colchos bore. Sleep, sleep in Peace 
Ye Monsters of the Woods, on Ida’s top 
Securely roam; no more my early Horn 

Shall wake the lazy Day. Transporting Love 
Reigns in my Heart, and makes me all its own: 
So when bright Venus yielded up her Charms, 
The blest Adonis languisht in her Arms; 

His idle Horn on fragrant Mirtles hung, 

His Arrows scatter'd, and his Bow unstrung: 
Obscure in Coverts lye his dreaming Hounds, 
And bay the fancy’d Boar with feeble Sounds. 
For nobler Sports he quits the Savage Fields, 
And all the Heroe to the Lover yields.™ 


(pages 23-24) 

Excisions in scenes from Racine paraphrased or translated by Smith 
show Smith to be recalcitrant to the psychological realism which is the 
distinguishing characteristic of French classical literature. For instance, 
Smith imitates very closely Phédre’s description of her meeting with 
Hippolyte and how thoughts of him obsessed her. But for Phédre’s 


31. In all likelihood Racine and his contemporaries would have condemned such static 
poetry as “‘languissant.” 
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Je P’évitais partout. O comble de misére! 
Mes yeux le retrouvaient dans les traits de son pére™* 
(289-290) 
Smith substitutes: 


I sent him, drove him from my longing sight: 
In vain I drove him, for his Tyrant Form 
Reign’d in my Heart, and dwelt before my Eyes. 
(page 9) 
Persuaded by (none that she must placate Hippolyte and ask his 
protection for her son, Phédre sends word to Hippolyte that she wishes 
to speak to him. On seeing Hippolyte, she says: 


Le voici. Vers mon ceur tout mon sang se retire. 
J oublie, en le voyant, ce que je viens lui dire. 
(581-582) 
Smith prefers: 
But see he comes, the lovely Tyrant comes, 
He rushes on me like a Blaze of Light, 


I cannot bear the Transport of his Presence, 
But sink oppress d with Woe. 


(page 12) 


After learning of Hippolyte’s love for Aricie, Phédre says: 


Hélas! ils se voyaient avec pleine licence. 

Le ciel de leurs soupirs approuvait l innocence; 

Ils suivaient sans remords leur penchant amoureux; 
Tous les jours se levaient clairs et sereins pour eux. 


(1237-1240) 


Smith translates: 


Alas! they hid it not, the well pleas’d Sun 
With all his Beams survey d their guiltless Flame; 


32. These lines may have suggested a later speech of Phaedra’s. In Act IV of Smith’s 
play, when after Theseus’ return, Lycon urges Phaedra to forget Hippolitus and “‘wooe him 
[Theseus] with your Eyes,” Phaedra replies: 

Impossible! What wooe him with these Eyes 
Still wet with Tears that flow’ d?—But not for Theseus? 


Touch, Love, Caress him! while my wand’ ring Fancy 
On other Objects strays? a lewd Adultress 

In the chast Bed? and in the Father's Arms. 

(Oh horrid Thought! oh execrable Incest!) 

Ev’n in the Father's Arms embrace the Son? 


(p. 35) 
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Glad Zephyrs wafted their untainted Sighs, 
And Ida eccho’d their endearing Accents. 
(page 26) 
The emphasis is shifted from Phédre’s agony. The nostalgia for inno- 
cence is gone. Instead we have the conceit of nature’s approval of the 
innocent. 
Phédre misinterprets the expression in Hippolyte’s eyes when he 
appears with Thésée. 
Ah! je vois Hippolyte; 
Dans ses yeux insolents je vois ma perte écrite. 
(909-910) 


This misinterpretation precipitates a panic fear which causes Phédre to 
yield to @none’s suggestion that she be allowed to accuse Hippolyte. 
Smith omits this line from his adaptation of this scene. Instead of fear 
it is anger and desire for vengeance incited by Lycon that drive his 
Phaedra to accept Lycon’s offer to accuse Hippolitus. 

Smith eliminates the self-deception of passion as a tragic force. Ra- 
cine’s Phédre, before the scene of the declaration, persuades herself 
that her motive in seeking an interview with Hippolyte is to ask his pro- 
tection for her son. Smith, while imitating Racine rather closely in this 
scene, omits all self-delusion. His Phaedra prays to Venus for success 
in winning Hippolitus. In the scene of the declaration, he omits Phédre’s 
speech 

Que dis-je? Cet aveu que je te viens de faire, 

Cet aveu si honteux, le crois-tu volontaire? 
Tremblante pour un fils que je n osais trahir, 

Je te venais prier de ne le point hair. 

Faibles projets d'un coeur trop plein de ce qu’il aime! 


(693-697) 


Smith’s Phaedra justifies herself by protesting that she has shunned the 
marriage bed of Theseus. The scene following the declaration, in which 
(Enone tries to persuade Phédre to abandon hope and in which Phédre 
continues to delude herself, this time with the idea that Hippolyte is 
ambitious and can be tempted by the throne, Smith omits altogether. 
Since it is to Lycon’s interest and is part of his plot to encourage 
Phaedra’s pursuit of Hippolitus, Smith could not use this scene. 
Throughout Smith’s play Phédre’s self-deception as a tragic force is re- 
placed by the machinations of the villain, Lycon. 

Sometimes it is difficult to say whether Smith’s changes are due to an 
incomprehension of psychological realism or a distaste for simplicity of 
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style. In his efforts to inflate and embellish the style of his play Smith 
sacrifices psychological precision, as in the two passages quoted on 
page 326. Smith has a pronounced taste for visual imagery, though his 
metaphors and similes are so banal or so forced that they give the im- 
pression of a deliberate procédé laboriously followed rather than that of 
a mind accustomed to think in images. 

Sometimes there is an elaboration of the metaphor in one word of 
Racine and usually in the direction of a visual image. For instance, 
Racine has 


Réparez promptement votre force abattue, 
Tandis que de vos jours, préts @ se consumer 
Le flambeau dure encore et peut se rallumer. 
(214-216) 
Smith translates: 
Feed with new Oil the wasting Lamp of Life, 
That winks and trembles, now, just now expiring. 
(page 15) 
Smith’s style is embellished with many Homeric similes which recall 
Seneca, such as: 
Shame, Rage, Confusion tear 
And drive me on to act unheard-of Crimes, 
To murther thee, my self, and all that know it. 
As when Convulsions cleave the lab’ ring Earth, 
Before the dismal Yawn appears, the Ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding Houses crash. 
(page 15) 

Smith’s changes in material taken from Racine show a trend away 
from the tragic towards the melodramatic and away from the dramatic 
towards the lyric and the static. His excisions show him to be unim- 
pressed by Racine’s psychological realism. His interpolation of meta- 
phors and Homeric similes suggests that he did not find the simplicity 
of Racine’s style to his taste. His play, to use Faguet’s term, is a 
mélodrame-opéra. It is a patchwork of borrowings from Racine’s Phédre 
and Bajazet robbed of all that is essentially Racinian. 

KATHERINE E. WHEATLEY 
The University of Texas 





REAPPEARING CHARACTERS IN THE 
COMEDIE HUMAINE: TOWARD A 
REVALUATION 





DesPITE THE TREMENDOUS NUMBER Of books and articles that have been 
written about Balzac, and even though several of these studies have been 
concerned specifically with his use of reappearing characters in the 
Comédie humaine, very few attempts have been made to evaluate this 
device from the esthetic standpoint. Certain critics, including Sainte- 
Beuve and others of Balzac’s contemporaries, have objected to the 
“monotony” of meeting the same characters over and over again,” or 
they have felt that the device produces an undue impression of smallness 
in Balzac’s Paris,*® or they have pointed out the awkwardness of some 
of the means employed to refer the reader of a given novel to other 
titles in the Comédie humaine for further information about the char- 
acters.‘ But in general the most widely recognized authorities on Balzac, 
as well as the manuals of literary history, accept the system of reappear- 
ing characters on Balzac’s own terms, without serious question, as a 
contribution to the realism and the unity of the Comédie humaine.® Even 
Miss Preston, in her informed, conscientiously documented thesis, takes 


the esthetic value of the device more or less for granted, and devotes her 
efforts to showing the vast extent and the technique of Balzac’s applica- 
tion of the system and to drawing up the tableau of French society 
which emerges from the portrayal of the reappearing characters in the 
various stories in which they figure. 


1. Cf. especially Cerfberr et Christophe, Répertoire de la ““Comédie humaine,” Paris, Cal- 
mann-Lévy, 1893; Ethel Preston, Recherches sur la technique de Balzac. Le retour systématique 
des personnages dans la “‘Comédie humaine,” Paris, Presses Frangaises, 1926; Brucia L. 
Dedinsky, “Development of the Scheme of the Comédie humaine: Distribution of the Stories,” 
in The Evolution of Balzac’s ‘‘Comédie humaine,” edited by E. Preston Dargan and Bernard 
Weinberg, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942; and A. G. Canfield, “Les Person- 
nages reparaissants dans la Comédie humaine,” in RHL, 41° année (1934), pp. 15-31, 198- 
214. 

2. Cf. Sainte-Beuve, “H. de Balzac. ‘Etudes de moeurs au dix-neuviéme siécle. La Femme 
supérieure, La Maison Nucingen, La Torpille,’ ” in Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 (1% novembre 
1838), 366-369. This judgment is cited in Bernard Weinberg, French Realism: the Critical 
Reaction, 1830-1870, New York, Modern Language Association of America, 1937, P. 54- 
For other judgments on Balzac’s use of reappearing characters, expressed by critics from 
1830 to 1870, cf. ibid., pp. 54, 65, 72, and 78. 

3. André Bellessort, Balzac et son euvre, Paris, Perrin, 1924, pp. 163-164. 

4. Cf. Preston, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

5. Cf. Marcel Bouteron’s introduction, “‘Balzac et la Comédie humaine,” in La Comédie 
humaine, texte établi et préfacé par Marcel Bouteron, Paris, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, 
1935, I, XX—xxiii. See also Edwin Preston Dargan, Honoré de Balzac, a Force of Nature, Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1932, p. 42. 
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Before any revaluation of Balzac’s use of reappearing characters can 
be attempted, the question arises as to whether the Comédie humaine is 
in fact as well as in theory an artistic unity or whether it is simply a 
series of novels which may be judged as individual works of art, despite 
Balzac’s efforts to integrate them within an elaborate framework. No 
one, I take it, would argue that the Comédie humaine is a single, organic 
work in the sense that Proust’s A la recherche du temps perdu or Mann’s 
Joseph books are such works, regardless of the respective merits of 
those novel cycles. For the enthusiastic Balzacian, however, Balzac’s 
general framework with its various sub-heads, together with his devices 
for linking the stories, does undoubtedly give the work—incomplete as 
the author left it—more than a semblance of unity. There is moreover 
what Pierre Abraham describes as “L’unité méme d’un tempérament 
vigoureux qui fonce 4 travers les circonstances diverses pour parachever 
son destin.” But this is not the same thing as the kind of unity of form 
which would weld the ninety-two stories into one vast, complex, but 
organic, work of art, in which each part would have its appointed, in- 
evitable position from which it could not be detached without disrupting 
the whole structure. 

Of course many readers find increased pleasure in the individual 
stories as they become more familiar with the characters and themes of 
the entire Comédie humaine, and the full scope of the author’s forceful 
genius cannot be realized without a knowledge of the whole work. But 
as an artist, as a craftsman of the novel, Balzac must be judged on those 
parts of his work which he actually cast into artistic form. Here it must 
be admitted, as Professor Peyre wrote a few years ago, that “Pour 
beaucoup d’entre nous, la Comédie humaine elle-méme n'est qu’une série 
de romans détachés, dont une moitié seulement nous est familiére.’’? 
This means, of course, that as the inferior parts of Balzac’s bulky cycle 
have fallen into oblivion for all except the specialists, the grandiose 
scheme of the Comédie humaine has lost much of its artistic if not its 
historic significance, even for cultivated, widely informed modern 
readers, while the great individual novels and stories have survived on 
their independent merits. Balzac has not lost stature as a novelist, but 
some of his ambitions have lost their appeal and he remains great not 
because of his pseudo-scientific theories but because he was, like Dau- 
mier, a great “visionnaire’ who, as Henri Focillon (echoing Baude- 


6. Pierre Abraham, Balzac, Paris, Rieder, 1929, p. 41. 
7. Henri Peyre, Hommes et euvres du XX° siécle, Paris, Corréa, 1938, p. 78. 
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laire)® so truly observed, “a déversé dans la Comédie humaine les étres 
qui le hantaient et qui s’agitaient silencieusement en lui, en leur con- 
férant une puissance de relief, une ardeur de vitalité qui ne sont pas 
celles des pales humains, plus plats et plus gris.’’® 

Even the believer in the Comédie humaine who considers the device of 
reappearing characters as the strongest bond holding the individual 
stories together must admit certain flaws in the application of the sys- 
tem—the most serious being perhaps the one which Balzac himself rec- 
ognized, namely, that the systematic, rather than chronological, ar- 
rangement of the stories under the different headings sometimes intro- 
duces characters in their old age before they are seen in youth, or re- 
veals the outcome of certain adventures before the reader is acquainted 
with the earlier chapters. Various proposals for reading the ninety- 
two stories in their temporal sequence have been made, but it must be 
recognized, I think, that only repeated readings of the entire Comédie 
humaine, plus study of such aids as Cerfberr and Christophe’s Répertoire 
and Miss Preston’s thesis, will give the reader control over all the data 
on the characters which Balzac presents piecemeal. Quite aside from 
flaws in technique, however, for the modern reader who feels that only 
a certain number of the individual stories in the Comédie humaine re- 
main truly alive, Balzac’s use of reappearing characters may appear to 
be the result of confusion in his esthetic of the novel—confusion which 
did not have more serious consequences only because the novelist’s cre- 
ative force was great enough to rise above all his artistic limitations. 

This confusion in Balzac’s esthetic of the novel seems to me to be a 
confusion of art and life, of the reality of life and the reality of fiction, 
and it leads the reader to make the same confusion. Balzac wanted to 
“faire concurrence 4 I’état civil” —a questionable goal for the novelist— 
and by attempting to give his characters a reality outside the context of 
the fiction in which they have their being, he risks impairing the artistic 
form of his novels. What the reader knows of the reappearing charac- 
ters from novels other than the one with which he is occupied at the 
moment establishes a relationship between them and the reader and be- 
tween them and the world which distracts the reader from the point of 
view he should have in the present novel; these relationships approxi- 


8. In his article of 1859 on Théophile Gautier, Baudelaire declared that Balzac’s “‘prin- 
cipal mérite était d’étre visionnaire, et visionnaire passionné.” Cf. L’Art romantique in 
Baudelaire, Zuvres, Paris, Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, 1931-1932, 11, 473. 

9. Henri Focillon, ““Visionnaires—Balzac et Daumier,”’ in Essays in Honor of Albert Feuil- 
lerat, edited by Henri M. Peyre, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1943, p. 205. 
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mate relationships in life rather than in art. The reader tends to stray with 
these characters completely outside the body of the specific work of art 
to which he should be giving all his active attention. This occurs es- 
pecially when Balzac introduces as minor characters in one novel men 
or women who play leading rdles or numerous other small réles in other 
novels. Minor characters, however, should be envisaged only from the 
point of view of the present story, in their direct relationship to it and 
to its leading characters; they should not have such active lives of their 
own from other contexts as to turn the reader away from his object of 
the moment. Nor should fictional characters become like the stock 
characters of the commedia dell’ arte, who can be moved about at will in 
any plot, instead of being created according to the specific artistic de- 
mands of the individual novel. By using the device of reappearing char- 
acters to such an extent that in 75 of the g2 stories comprising the 
Comédie humaine some of the actors or people alluded to are already 
known to the reader from other contexts, Balzac sacrifices some of the 
novelist’s precious freedom to create, and he plunges himself into the 
difficulties which confront the author who puts well-known historical 
personages into his fictions. 

This criticism of the use of reappearing characters in the Comédie 
humaine has never been developed to any extent or applied to the reval- 
uation of this aspect of Balzac’s literary achievement. It was suggested, 
however, at least in part, some twenty-five years ago by the British 
critic Percy Lubbock in a book entitled The Craft of Fiction.1° Lubbock 
advanced his idea not in a special study of Balzac, but incidentally in a 
few pages of a general work on novelistic technique, and it appears to 
have been either overlooked or tacitly rejected by Balzacian scholars, 
including Miss Preston, who does not even refer to it in her thesis 
published five years after Lubbock’s book." Yet it points the way, I 
believe, to an important modification of the generally accepted view on 
the esthetic value of one of the most conspicuous features of the Comédie 
humaine 

After praising Balzac’s ability to compress a vast amount of life 
within the pages of a single novel, Lubbock—whose general theories on 
fiction owe much to Henry James—expressed his doubts about the 
value of the use of reappearing characters: 


Suppose that for the moment Balzac is evoking the figure and fortunes of 
Lucien de Rubempré, and that a woman who appears incidentally in his story 


10. Percy Lubbock, The Craft of Fiction, New York, Scribner’s, 1921, pp. 207-210. 
11. Royce, however, does not overlook this item in his exhaustive Balzac Bibliography. 
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turns out to be our well-remembered Delphine, Goriot’s daughter. We know 
a great deal about the past of Delphine, as it happens; but at this present 
juncture, in Lucien’s story, her past is entirely irrelevant. It belongs to another 
adventure, where it mattered exceedingly, an adventure that took place before 
Lucien was heard of at all. As for his story, and for the reality with which it 
may be endowed, this depends solely upon our understanding of his world, 
his experience; and if Delphine’s old affairs are no part of it, our previous 
knowledge of her cannot help us with Lucien. It detracts, rather, from the 
force of his effect; it sets up a relation that has nothing to do with him, a rela- 
tion between Delphine and the reader, which only obstructs our view of the 
world as Lucien sees it. Of the characters in the remoter planes of the action 
(and that is Delphine’s position in his story) no more is expected than their 
value for the purpose of the action in the foreground. That is all that can be used 
in the book; whatever more they may bring will lie idle, will contribute nothing, 
and may even become an embarrassment. The numberless people in the 
Comédie who carry their lengthening train of old associations from book to 
book may give the Comédie, as a whole, the look of unity that Balzac desired; 
that is another point. But in any single story, such of these people as appear 
by the way, incidentally, must for the time being shed their irrelevant life; 
if they fail to do so, they disturb the unity of the story and confuse its truth.” 


The single illustration which Lubbock gives is taken from the story 
of Lucien de Rubempré in J/lusions perdues. Illustrations of this same 
type could be multiplied almost at will, for whenever such famous 
Balzacian figures as Rastignac or Camusot or Nucingen or Bianchon are 
introduced as minor actors in stories where the leading characters are 
new, the reader tends to follow, in imagination, all the exciting adven- 
tures which he remembers from the past of the vital figures that have 
been encountered before. This improper shift in interest weakens the 
dramatic effect of the present story and distorts, to some degree, the 
relationship of these minor characters to the main characters. Balzac’s 
keen dramatic sense and his force in character-portrayal minimize this 
harmful effect in many instances, but the danger cannot always be 
avoided, since the mere mention of one of the famous Balzacian figures— 
even before he comes on the scene—is often enough to distract the 
reader’s attention from what should be his concern of the moment. 

This danger is most pressing when famous Balzacian characters ac- 
tually appear in minor rdéles, but it is sometimes felt even when Balzac 
merely alludes to characters from other novels. Different, and more 
obvious, is the esthetic drawback of such clumsy devices as the lists of 
characters which are often introduced or the parenthetical references, 


12. Lubbock, op. cit., pp. 209-210. 
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by title, to other novels in which more information can be found about 
certain characters. But sometimes without naming characters from his 
other books, Balzac refers to them in such a way that he leads his read- 
ers too far astray from the object of the moment, and the effect is vir- 
tually the same as if these other characters actually entered the new 
story in minor réles. Thus Gobseck in the story by that name, or the 
lawyer Derville in Le Colonel Chabert, or Félix de Vandenesse in Le 
Lys dans la vallée, make allusions which carry the reader back, in im- 
agination, to definite characters and incidents in other parts of the 
Comédie humaine. Of this procedure, Miss Preston—who is primarily 
concerned to prove the unity of the Comédie humaine—declares: 

Ces exemples nous montrent l’habileté de Balzac 4 entrainer |’imagination 
du lecteur bien au-dela des faits concernant Gobseck, Derville ou Félix de 
Vandenesse. . . . La pensée du lecteur se meut non pas dans trois mais dans 
quatorze romans. On passe aisément de |’un dans |’autre suivant un procédé 
analogue a celui auquel recourt le lecteur qui cherche 4 identifier la fiction 


avec le monde réel et qui trouve autour de lui des exemples vivants des car- 
actéres dépeints." 


But if this procedure does serve to link the various parts of the Comédie 
humaine, the artistic value of such linking is, I think, doubtful. Even 
more doubtful is its esthetic value in the individual novels, for it tends 
to destroy the autonomous reality of the fiction and to confuse—as Miss 
Preston admits the reader confuses—the reality of art with the reality of 
life. 

In conclusion, though I wish to stress the modification of the generally 
accepted view on Balzac’s use of reappearing characters that has been sug- 
gested above, I have no wish to overstate my case; it is proper to take 
Balzac’s purpose into account and to give full credit to whatever con- 
tribution the device of reappearing characters makes to the unity of the 
Comédie humaine. Nor can one minimize the effect that meeting the 
same characters again and again has upon those enthusiastic Balzacians 
who know their Comédie humaine from beginning to end and who think 
of its actors as living men and women having a reality even outside the 
pages of the fictions in which they move, just as Balzac himself thought 
of them. But at the same time it must be granted, I think, that great as 
Balzac undoubtedly was, he did not succeed in making the Comédie 
humaine as a whole an artistic achievement that equals his intentions 
and completely realizes his purpose; it is not a single, organic work of 
art, but rather a series of novels which tend more and more to fall out 


13. Preston, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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of the general framework and to survive or pass into oblivion according 
to their individual merits. Moreover, in the separate novels, the re- 
appearing characters—regardless of their utility in linking different stor- 
ies—do not really serve an artistic purpose. On the contrary, when they 
are introduced in minor réles or are merely alluded to in circumstances 
where their past has no direct bearing on the characters of the new 
story, these reappearing characters with too abundant lives of their 
own from other contexts tend to distract the reader’s attention from the 
object on which it should be concentrated at that instant, and accord- 
ingly the esthetic effect is weakened. No doubt Balzac felt that his re- 
appearing characters would retain, in the new circumstances, the life 
they had acquired elsewhere, and that this life would increase the real- 
ism of his story; what he did not see was that, in proportion as they do 
retain the life acquired in other contexts, they become fixed in attitudes 
that make them ill-adapted to new circumstances where their past is of 
no real moment to the reader. Balzac’s dramatic sense and his genius for 
character-portrayal were powerful enough to minimize this danger to 
which he constantly exposed himself by introducing reappearing char- 
acters wherever possible; but there are nevertheless many instances in 
his novels where the reader’s imagination does stray from its proper ob- 
ject because some too-famous Balzacian character comes into the story 
to play a minor rdle that could be better performed, doubtless, by a 
new character created for the purpose, with just the amount of char- 
acterization and life needed for that specific rdle. All in all, then, it must 
be recognized, I think, that the value of the use of reappearing char- 
acters in the Comédie humaine is not to be taken for granted and that 
neither unmitigated praise nor unmitigated blame are its due. For my 
own part I feel that, even though Balzac believed he had good reason to 
use the device so extensively, its esthetic value in those novels which 
have remained alive for the modern reader is largely negative. 


Car.os Lynes, Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania 





PARDO BAZAN, MENENDEZ Y PELAYO, 
AND PEREDA CRITICISM 





Parvo BazAn’s great interest in naturalistic fiction, as expounded and 
exemplified by Zola, aroused her countrymen more than any other of 
her multifarious activities. Cejador y Frauca, for example, devotes a 
footnote to the topic in his invaluable Historia which swells to ten pages 
of excitement and fury before he is done.! Commentators on Pardo 
Bazan’s critical essays on naturalism have been quick to point out the 
antinomic weakness of a professing Catholic who sponsored an approach 
to fiction-writing the theoretical tenets of which were incompatible 
with church doctrine. 

Within Spain, Pereda and his writings naturally preoccupied the 
critical acumen of Pardo Bazan, and there can be no doubt that Dofia 
Emilia’s interest in his talents was heightened by a certain similarity, 
unquestionably fortuitous, between Pereda’s “‘pessimism” (the word 
used by Trueba in his prologue to the Escenas montafiesas) in the selec- 
tion and treatment of material used in his early works, and the tech- 
nique of naturalism. 

For quite different reasons, Menéndez y Pelayo too was an extremely 
interested observer of Pereda’s literary fortunes: the two men hailed 
from the same corner of Spain, the Santander country, and were close 
personal friends and were moved by like sentiments. Menéndez y 
Pelayo, to be sure, resented any implication that would link Pereda’s 
name with the French naturalistic school, whose principles were abhor- 
rent to Don Marcelino as a Spaniard and a Catholic. 

Menéndez y Pelayo’s views on Pereda were given close scrutiny by 
Pardo Bazan, as is best demonstrated by passages in the latter’s ex- 
position which follow a path of discussion previously charted by Men- 
éndez y Pelayo but without acknowledgment to that gentleman. An exam- 
ination of the extent to which Pardo Bazan’s views were thereby af- 
fected forms the theme of this study. 

In an essay dated 1884 which served as a prélogo for the edition of 
Pereda’s complete works, Menéndez y Pelayo discussed Pereda’s pub- 
lished works including Pedro Sénchez.? Pardo Bazan was a very busy 
lady, as not even her most enthusiastic detractors would deny, and she 


1. See the Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, Madrid, 1918, 1x, 274-284. 
2. See Estudios de critica literaria, quinta serie, Madrid, 1908, pp. 355-423. 
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seems to have delayed comment on the Master’s Peredan paeans until 
1891,° and then without mentioning Menéndez y Pelayo by name. 
Whether this omission was due to delicacy or to an unwillingness thus 
to testify to her own procrastination, is immaterial; suffice it that the 
orientation of this long essay—with one exception, it is twice the length 
of any other in its collection—is directed by landmarks set up by 
Menéndez y Pelayo seven years earlier. No other conclusion is possible, 
in view of the clues which will be offered below. 

1. Menéndez y Pelayo in 1884 found Pereda’s early cuadros to be the 
best products of that author’s pen to date.‘ Pardo Bazan is intermittently 
of that opinion also, though with her the statement is in part a rebuke 
that Pereda has not widened his horizons. But in 1891 she is so con- 
scious of the superiority of Pereda’s early sketches that she quotes from 
an essay of her own written in 1884, which seems composed in entire 
independence of Menéndez y Pelayo, and shifts the emphasis by italiciz- 
ing that portion of her own earlier statement which shows her in con- 
formity with the dictum of Menéndez y Pelayo. Pedro Sanchez is Per- 
eda’s best novel to date, Pardo Bazan had written in 1884,° and as a 
parenthesis in a flood of favorable comment on Pedro Sénchez, she had 
inserted “‘sin que esto se oponga a la supremacia de ciertos cuadros 
anteriores del mismo Pereda, insuperables en su originalidad tipica y 
sabor local.” ‘The parenthesis becomes a headline in 1891, when ital- 
icized.® 

Since such prominence given a secondary remark would tend toward 
confusion and bafflement when set among paragraphs lauding Pedro 
Sanchez as the work which signalized Pereda’s coming of age as a 
writer, Pardo Bazan wisely has prepared us for her otherwise irrelevant 
espousal of the Menéndez y Pelayo dictum in the second paragraph of 
her 1891 essay, as follows: “Quien coteje a Pedro Sénchez con las demas 
obras de Pereda, vera que alli hay algo més—nétese que no digo algo 
mejor—de lo que habia antes . . .”? Under the stimulus of Menéndez 
y Pelayo, the tail is now wagging the dog. 

2. Menéndez y Pelayo believed a second period in Pereda’s literary 
life began in 1878, with El buey suelto.* Pardo Bazan asserts categori- 
cally that Pereda “ha tenido dos maneras diferentes,” but the second 

3. See the essay entitled “‘Pereda y su ultimo libro [Nudes de estio],”” in Polémicas y estudios 
literarios, t. vi of the author’s Obras completas, Madrid, s. a., pp. 67-97. 

4. See the Estudios, 5a serie, p. 357. 

. See Polémicas, p. 14. 

. Ibid., p. 77. 


5 

6 

7. Ibid., p. 68. 

8. Estudios, p. 396. 
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begins, she says, with Pedro Sanchez, “‘si no me engafio.”’® Dofia Emilia 
was a very self-assured personality, in general, and her “if I am not 
mistaken” is striking for its rarity, and significant. 

3. Menéndez y Pelayo filled three full pages!® with an explanation 
of the timeliness and social value of El] buey suelto, which, he said, is an 
attack and antidote against the “‘antimatrimonial” novels of Balzac and 
his imitators, composed by a Christian writer “‘lidiando por la familia.” 
Pardo Bazan in 1891 reports that E/ buey was born antiquated, a product 
of the period in which an author’s friends would ask: “What did you 
propose to demonstrate here? What social vice is now being flayed?”’” 
It persuades the friends of the artist of his buena intencién. 

4. Menéndez y Pelayo, defending the drab and insignificant nature of 
Gedeon, the protagonist of El buey suelto, asked what “‘solterdén recal- 
citrante” would be convinced of the error of his ways, had Gedeén been 
given artificial theatrical color. Pardo Bazan comments on the intent 
of El buey: “Pereda zurra a los solterones recalcitrantes y aboga por el 
matrimonio in facie Ecclesiae.”* (See item 3 above.) 

5. Menéndez y Pelayo was of the opinion, if I interpret aright a sen- 
tence the structure of which brought no fresh laurels to his crown, that 
El buey suelto should be judged not as a novel but as a series of cuadros: 
“La sobriedad de la accién sdlo parecera pobreza a quien considere El 
buey suelto, no como una novela (que no pens6 en tal cosa el autor), sino 
como una serie de cuadros en que externa e internamente se va desarro- 
llando la mala vida del héroe.””!® 

Pardo Bazan is passing judgment on the work as one of the novels at- 
tempted by Pereda before Pedro Sénchez, as she surely has every right 
to do: “En concepto de novela, [E/ buey] no dejara huella en la literatura 
del siglo que lee a Balzac, a Tolstoy, a Flaubert, grandes y serios 
anatomistas del matrimonio.’!® But she has paused to remark, as it 
were out of deference to Menéndez y Pelayo but without using his 
word cuadro, that El buey would pass muster, “‘reducido a las propor- 
ciones de eshozo, rasgufio, escena, 0 articulo satirico, para decirlo redon- 
damente.”?? Her unwillingness to use the generic mot juste “cuadro”’ 


9. Polémicas, p. 68. 

10. Estudios, pp. 397-400. 
11. Ibid., p. 399. 

12. Polémicas, p. 71. 

13. Estudios, p. 401. 

14. Polémicas, p. 71. 

15. Estudios, p. 401. 

16. Polémicas, pp. 71-72. 
17. Ibid., p. 71. 
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here seems to represent a painful gesture of independence from the 
pervasive presence of the Master. 

6. Menéndez y Pelayo devoted four pages to favorable comments on 
the novel Don Gonzalo Gonzélez de la Gonzalera,'* an amount of space 
warranted, he seems to feel, because of the number and the vividness of 
the types of persons presented.’® In 1884, Pardo Bazan had dismissed 
in one phrase this work, “que sdlo parece aguda sdatira de una época 
borrascosa.’’?° But in 1891 she discovers many virtues in it: it has poetry 
and truth, the political satire is handled gracefully, and the style is 
masterful.*! She still does not fancy the novel as a whole, however. 

7. Menéndez y Pelayo put De tal palo tal astilla in opposition to 
Pérez Galdés’ novel Gloria, because of their common concern with the 
problema religioso and because of the story, “que no deja de guardar 
cierta analogia lejana con la [fabula] de Gloria de Galdés.”” Pardo 
Bazan also finds that the two novels complement each other.* 

8. Neither De tal palo nor Gloria is a shining star in the literary 
heavens. Menéndez y Pelayo, however, found compensation as usual 
for the shortcomings of De tal palo in the beauty of individual scenes and 
the well drawn types of the campesino montanés,* while he was much 
depressed by Galdés’ extravios in Gloria. On the one hand, Gloria dis- 
played the author’s “‘declarados intentos de propaganda anticatdlica,’’*® 
while Menéndez y Pelayo found in Gloria that the “‘exceso del simbolis- 
mo y de las abstracciones personificadas la enturbian y obscurecen, 
...convirtiendo ...a la heroina en pedante e insufrible disputa- 
dora.’’?6 

Pérez Galdés happened to be a favorite of Pardo Bazan, as Pereda was 
of Menéndez y Pelayo. So in 1891, Pardo Bazan rather neatly reverses 
the charges. “‘De tal palo tal astilla es otro aspecto de la fisonomia del 
Pereda reaccionario,’’®’ is her opening broadside. Pereda’s heroine, 
representing Catholic faith, is a “doncella medio tedloga,” while the 
irreconcilability of the lovers’ religious principles in De tal palo is a 
“lucha de abstracciones y simbolos.’’?* Menéndez y Pelayo’s words of 


. Estudios, pp. 402-406. 
. Ibid., p. 405. 
. Polémicas, p. 17. 
. [bid., pp. 72-73. 
2. Estudios, p. 407. 
. Polémicas, p. 73. 
. Estudios, pp. 409-411. 
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opprobrium for Pérez Galddés have been transported to Pereda, or re- 
placed by an obvious antonym. 

9. Menéndez y Pelayo, in brief, could hardly find room for Gloria in 
the realm of art; its symbolism and abstractions (see above) “‘casi la 
sacan fuera de los limites del arte.’’®® Pardo Bazan goes beyond the 
Master, and exiles both complementary novels: both represent in the 
novel the struggle between neo-Catholicism and liberalism, an abnor- 
mal and transitory situation of violence, she believes, “después de la 
cual . . . habian de retornar los autores ilustres . . . a la serena beatitud 
del arte.’’*° 

10. Menéndez y Pelayo foresaw that some critics might refuse the 
title of novela to El sabor de la tierruca. Added the Master, with a dis- 
dainful shrug of the shoulders: “‘Cuestién de nombres, propia de re- 
téricos ociosos.””*! 

This really posed a problem for Pardo Bazan, which she approached 
with some trepidation. In the novels attempted by Pereda before El 
sabor, her diagnosis states that “El paisajista, y en general el pintor, 
seguian acertando; el novelista no se afirmaba atin.’’*? Even in El sabor, 
with its fresh poetic appeal, she decides, choosing her words with care, 
that “lo que aparecié fué justamente eso, la tierruca, . . . no el cuadro de 
composicién cuyo proyecto flotaba sin duda alguna en la mente de 
Pereda.’’* To express her view that El sabor does indeed fail to qualify 
as a novel, which Menéndez y Pelayo had anticipated, Pardo Bazan 
employs a kind of double-talk to avoid the word novela,—for who wants 
to be classified among the Master’s “‘retéricos ociosos”’ ? 

11. In an oft-quoted passage on Fernan Caballero which has well 
served American manualists in their championship of that lady as the 
creator of the Spanish regional novel, Menéndez y Pelayo referred to 
her “indole angelical,”’ and to her place in the “‘filiacién intelectual” of 
Pereda.** 

Pardo Bazan, in previous critical remarks on the German-Spanish 
novelist, had shown herself markedly allergic to that lady’s allegedly 
winsome manacrisms, and had rated her in importance after Mesonero 
Romanos, Larra and Antonio Flores in the development of realism in 


29. Estudios, p. 408. 
30. Polémicas, p. 73. 
31. Estudios, p. 411. 
32. Polémicas, p. 74. 
33. Ibid., p. 75. 
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nineteenth-century Spanish fiction.** But after pondering the Master’s 
ringing salutation to Fernan Caballero’s high virtues, Pardo Bazan an- 
nounces a change of heart: “Yo encuentro [she writes in 1891] a cada 
instante en la filiacidn literaria de Pereda las huellas de la angélica 
escritora.’’** That this statement may be only lip-service offered to the 
Master’s ipse dixit and expressed with his own key-words (filiacién, 
angélica), is suggested by Pardo Bazan’s next act, which is to compare 
through direct quotation descriptions of trees,*” for the avowed purpose 
of demonstrating how fundamental (capitales) are the differences be- 
tween maestra (Fernan Caballero) and discipulo (Pereda)! 

12. Significant, also, is the fact that Pardo Bazan virtually concludes 
her 1891 survey of Pereda’s work at the point Menéndez y Pelayo had 
perforce stopped in 1884 (with Pedro Sénchez), continuing merely to 
compare Pereda’s La Montélvez with Father Coloma’s Pequetieces. Two 
of Pereda’s major novels which appeared during the interval from 1884 
to 1891, Sotileza and La Puchera, are summarized in a single sentence 
each.*8 

The cumulative weight of evidence collated in the foregoing twelve 
items of consideration impels one to the conclusion that Pardo Bazan’s 
essay of 1891 was composed in the most intimate rapport with the 1884 
essay of Menéndez y Pelayo which served as Prologue to Pereda’s 
Obras completas. Pardo Bazan has twisted and bent her thought to meet 
the mind of Menéndez y Pelayo; at times she has used the very key- 
words used in the earlier essay, while at other times she approaches the 
ludicrous in her care to avoid a word or phrase used before by the 
Master, when its use would result in greater clarity than that afforded 
by the circumlocution found in its place. 

Corollaries of this demonstration of Pardo Bazan’s esteem for Men- 
éndez y Pelayo’s opinions are not hard to find, and not devoid of inter- 
est. While the Pardo Bazan essay of 1891 obviously possesses slight 
worth as an original and personal expression of its author’s mind, its 
value in other ways, including the psychological, is considerable. Ac- 


35. See La cuestién palpitante (essays written in 1882-1883), Ob. comp. 1, 4th ed., Madrid, 
1891, pp. 233-234, 247, 257-258, 267-268, and Polémicas, p. 9. The last may be quoted, as 
typical of Pardo Bazain’s estimate of Fernan Caballero before this 1891 essay: “El autor de 
las Escenas montanesas recogié hace tiempo el tesoro de tradiciones realistas que un dia ad- 
ministraron con tanto fruto Mesonero Romanos, Flores, Larra, y algunas veces, entre col y 
col, Fernan Caballero.” 

36. Polémicas, p. 80. 

37. Ibid., pp. 80-82. 

38. Ibid., p. 85. 
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companying her partial surrender to Menéndez y Pelayo’s conservative 
orthodoxy, appear certain attitudes of Pardo Bazan which were too 
deeply rooted to be changed, even when they show her in opposition 
to the Master. 

Only slightly qualified is one’s praise of Pardo Bazan’s appraisals of 
Pereda, which are luminous and in general convincing even in this 
derivative essay. Though she has made many concessions to the per- 
fervid Peredan enthusiasm of Menéndez y Pelayo, yet she has main- 
tained a kind of fluid defense against its excesses. Menéndez y Pelayo, 
while confessing that El buey suelto was the weakest (el més endeble) of 
Pereda’s books,** still is unable to stop short of six pages (Estudios, 
pages 397-402) in his apology for the novel’s theme (cf. items 3 and 4 in 
the preceding enumeration) and in praise of what the young Menéndez 
regarded as its not inconsiderable merits. Pardo Bazan flatly refuses to 
acquiesce, and pertly pokes fun at Pereda’s attempts to spank recal- 
citrant bachelors and to plead matrimony’s case “‘con argumentos de 
médico de cabecera ordenando al enfermo una limonada de citrato o un 
parche de tapsia.’’*° It is Pardo Bazan, not Menéndez y Pelayo, whose 
voice has been echoed by later criticism. Her lukewarmness toward the 
novel Don Gonzalo Gonzélez de la Gonzalera, and her flat condemnation 
of De tal palo tal astilla as engineered and false, are reactions which 
critics to come were to share, while Menéndez y Pelayo’s praises of 
these inferior works were to be dismissed as a friend’s attempt to over- 
look fatal flaws. 

In her evaluations of Pereda’s works representing a higher level of 
artistic achievement than these three, Dofia Emilia’s findings have 
proved less valuable. Notably in passing judgment on the relative worth 
of El sabor de la tierruca and Pedro Sénchez, she seems too much con- 
cerned with categories arbitrarily and somewhat pedantically defined. 
After quoting herself with overemphasis (see item 1 above), in order 
(as I interpret) to show herself in agreement with Menéndez y Pelayo 
regarding the supremacia of some of Pereda’s early sketches, she adds: 
“Claro que al hablar de supremacia no me referia al género, sino al modo 
como el artista desempefia ese género.”’*! We have already noticed (see 
item 10 above) Pardo Bazan stigmatizing El sabor de la tierruca, which 
Menéndez y Pelayo in 1884 liked best of all Pereda’s works,**—always 
excepting certain of the earlier cuadros sueltos;—as a work which, with 

39. Estudios, p. 402. 

40. Polémicas, p. 71. 


41. Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
42. Estudios, p. 413. 
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all its inimitable beauty, fell short of being a “cuadro de composicién,” 
her euphemism for novela. On the other hand, while praising Pedro 
Sdénchez, Pardo Bazan commends Pereda for refusing to fosilizarse repi- 
tiendo,* and remarks on his ascent from costumbrista, through the purga- 
tory of novelista tendencioso, into the empyrean realm of “novelista . . . 
de alto vuelo.”** With the popular success of Pedro Sénchez, Doiia 
Emilia proclaims, “un respetuoso murmullo hizo subir a Pereda, de 
golpe, varios escalones—de los mas préximos a la cima.’’** All very 
neat and doctoral, and as false as phrenology,—which Pereda’s later 
career was to demonstrate. He had perforce to abandon his flights as 
“novelista de alto vuelo” in the sense the phrase is used by Pardo 
Bazan, and return to his little huertecito to find inspiration for the trinity 
of novels—Sotileza, La Puchera, and Peas arriba—which were to win 
him immortality.“ 

With respect to Pedro Sénchez, Menéndez y Pelayo for his part has 
expressed his agreeable surprise at the laudatory notices given the book 
by the Madrid critics. In a page which comes as close as Menéndez y 
Pelayo could ever come to unfavorable criticism of his friend Pereda, 
he had penned his misgivings about Pedro Sanchez, “viendo correr con 
tibieza y desaliento la pluma del autor, por las descripciones de un 
club o de una redaccién de periddico, como si le aquejase la nostalgia de 
sus montes y de sus marinas.’’*7 Menéndez y Pelayo, writing in the 
first person plural (“el autor y yo”’), feared the novel might seem a 
collection of pale reminiscences, in the absence of the living model; it 
might appear to move slowly in the early chapters and to rush near the 
end; Pereda might be too greatly handicapped by the lack of the land- 
scapes and the provincial dialogue which had always been his stock-in- 
trade; the autobiographical form offered hazards for an objective writer 
little inclined to psychological nuances; the passive character of the 
protagonist might make the book languid in movement; the prosaic 
nature of the political scenes forming a large part of the novel might 

43. Polémicas, p. 75. 


44. Ibid., pp. 75-76. 

45. Ibid., p. 77. 

46. Pereda himself certainly viewed the critical attitudes of Pardo Bazin toward his books 
with an eye suffused with a scepticism bordering on bitterness; witness his open letter 
printed in El Imparcial dated Feb. 17, 1891, included in the Polémicas, pp. 37-51, and en- 
titled “‘Las comezones de la sefiora Pardo Bazan.” In this rash and ill-tempered note, he ac- 
cused her of pedantically graduating the novels she was reviewing on the basis of subject- 
matter, “negando [he says of her] que la novela de asunto y fondos provincianos sea tan 
novela como la de Madrid, . . . y muy seria y muy formal, y hasta dogmaticamenta.” (Op. 
cit., p. 47.) However ill-advised Pereda’s letter may have been in other respects, his in- 
stincts were sound in resenting her purely formal and arbitrary hicrarchy of literary values. 

47. Estudios, p. 416. 
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detract from its esthetic appeal.‘® For these and for other reasons which 
might be advanced, certain it is that today Pedro Sanchez is not regarded 
by the most generous critic as better than mediocre, a tour de force 
owing what interest it may still possess to its pictures of conditions in 
Madrid during the upheaval of 1854; while El sabor de Ja tierruca has a 
communicative joy and freshness which still causes some of one’s Span- 
ish friends to prize it as first among Pereda’s books. Few persons are 
worried today about its failure to conform to Pardo Bazan’s idea of an 
acceptable ‘“‘cuadro de composicién.” 

One of the most striking of Dofia Emilia’s emendations of her own 
earlier views is that represented by her incidental reference to Fernan 
Caballero (item 11 above). Certainly in view of Pardo Bazan’s remarks 
on Fernan Caballero elsewhere, as well as the circumstances and the 
sequel attending her words in the essay under examination, supporters 
of the historical importance for Spanish realism of the widow of Arrom 
would be well advised to avoid quotation here from Pardo Bazan, who 
is a mere belated and self-contradicting echo of the unctuous words of 
Menéndez y Pelayo. 

For after all, the chief interest of the present study lies in its thorough 
demonstration of the responsiveness of the feminine esprit fort of Spanish 
realism to the point of view of orthodox criticism as exemplified in 
Menéndez y Pelayo.*® What resulted, of course, was an eclectic critical 


canon for which Pardo Bazan has been bitterly denounced by some 
Spanish historians (witness the ungenerous Cejador outburst referred to 
at the beginning of this article), but which, in the long run, contributed 
to the release of the national mind from the Spanish psychological 
equivalent of Victorianism,*® from the effects of which not even the 


48. Ibid., p. 415. 

49. One is reminded here of the statement of the friend of Pardo Bazan, Blanca de los Rios 
de Lampérez, that Dofia Emilia’s advocacy of naturalism was a transitory episode due to 
motives which were entirely “romantic” : for Pardo Bazan, naturalism was audacious, exotic, 
batalladora; see ‘“Elogio de la Condesa de Pardo Bazan,” in Raza espatiola, xxx (1921), 21-38, 
especially pp. 28-29. Her facile deference to the opinions of Menéndez y Pelayo would then 
be explained, since she never did hold with the ideology of the naturalistic school. 

50. The Argentine writer, Manuel Galvez, writing in Nosotros, xxxvut (1921), 33-34, 
proclaimed Pardo Bazan the leading figure in Spanish letters at the time of her death, for her 
part in fighting the “‘provincialismo” of even the country’s foremost spirits, “por su obra de 
cultura, mediante la cual Espaiia trabdé conocimiento con los mejores espiritus de las grandes 
naciones europeas.” See A. Andrade Coello, Cuba contemporénea, xx1x (1922), 148, for sim- 
ilar comments. In Spain, Eduardo Marquina wrote as follows: “Mis primeras lecturas en 
prosa hacia horizontes abiertos fuera de Espaiia las hice en libros de Da. Emilia Pardo Bazan.” 
In La cuestion palpitante, and in her studies on Russian novelists, Marquina adds: “ella me 
hizo emprender los primeros viajes mas alld del terreno de cerca oficial.” See Raza espatiola, 
Xxx (1921), 65-66. 
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greatest creative artists of the time escaped, as is evident from a com- 
parison between their work and that of their Russian contemporaries.™ 
Ne son W. Eppy 


University of Michigan 


51. Even at the beginning of her campaign pro naturalism, in the prologue to Un viaje de 
novios (1881) and particularly in the essays composing La cuestion palpitante (1883), Pardo Ba- 
zan had conditioned her apology for naturalism by certain reservations; see, ¢.g., the article 
“Aesthetic Elements in the Art of Fiction as Advocated by Juan Valera, Pardo Bazan, and 
Palacio Valdés,” by C. C. Glascock, in Hispania (Calif.), x (1927), 409-418, particularly 
pp. 412-415. A grievous misprint occurs on p. 414, where it was surely the author’s mind to 
write “the ugliness and danger of immorality,” not of immortality, as printed. 
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BreEITENBUCHER, Jacques R., ““T'wo Alsatian Poets,” M. B. Evans Festschrift. 
Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxxvu, 14-18. 


Although lyrics are comparatively rare in Alsatian because the dialect lends itself 
more readily to the drama, yet some very good Alsatian lyrics with distinct folksong 
qualities have appeared. The author discusses the lyrics of the Matthis twins, Albert 
and Adolphe, born in 1874, natives of Lower Alsace who later settled in Strasbourg. 
He compares them favorably with Arnold, whom Goethe lauded in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit. 


Burt, Emuce, Renan et I’ Allemagne. Textes recueillis et commentés. New York, 


N.Y. Pp. 233. 


Reprints in a handy volume letters, articles, addresses, etc., by Renan dealing with 
the cultural relations between France and Germany. An informative introduction 
opens the volume, the discours by A. France on Renan closes it. 

Reviewed by Ernest Guy in French Review, x1x (1946), 186-187. 


Corrican, Beatrice, “Drieu la Rochelle: Study of a Collaborator,” Uni- 
versity of Toronto Quarterly, xiv, 199-205. 


Traces the literary and intellectual development of one of the prominent French 
fascist writers, who during the German occupation was the editor of the Nouvelle 
Revue Frangaise, and shows that La Rochelle’s defection was not a hasty one, but 
rather the logical development of earlier anti-democratic convictions. 


FairLey, Barker, “The Chameleon Image: A Note on Goethe’s Animula 
Vagula,” M. B. Evans Festschrift. Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, 
XXXVI, 25-30. 


Discussion of G. H. Lewes’ description of Goethe’s character as chameleon-like, 
with references from Goethe’s own writings to show that he himself repeatedly used 
the chameleon image to refer to himself. Comparison with Keats’ chameleon concept. 
Also quotes in the original an anonymous French poem which interested Goethe. 


1. Other members of the committee are: Joseph M. Carritre, Kenneth N. Douglas, 
Lawrence M. Price, Flora E. Ross, Edwin H. Zeydel. 
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Feissner, O. A., “Rilke und Van Gogh,” Germanic Review, xx, 94-104. 


Refutes the role played by Manet and shows that Rilke’s increasing interest in Van 
Gogh paralleled his deeper understanding for Cézanne. 


Frenz, Horst, “Eugene O’Neill’s Plays Printed Abroad,” College English, 
V (1944), 340-341. 


Remarks on the first French and German, as well as on other European, translations. 


FriepericH, Werner P., “Switzerland’s Contribution to the International Ap- 
preciation of Dante Alighieri,” Studies in Philology, xi, 452-464. 


Traces the three phases of Swiss Dante criticism and stresses the important role 
played by Swiss scholars and writers. 


GorttTFRiED von StrasspurG, Tristan und Isolt. Edited by August Closs with 
introduction, notes, glossary and a facsimile. Oxford, England, 1944. Pp. 
185. 


“The chief merit of this edition lies in a masterful discussion of the history and liter- 
ary value of this epic, presented in the introduction, combining in a condensed, com- 
prehensive and scholarly way the results of old and recent research in this field and 
thus offering a short, thorough study of the Tristan saga in its various aspects” (p. 
64). 

Reviewed by Carl Selmer in Modern Language Notes, Lx, 63-65. 


Mian, Aristipe, “Renan on War and Peace,” American Scholar, xv, 90-96. 


Lists excerpts in English from Renan’s La Réforme intellectuelle et morale written during 
and immediately after the Franco-German War of 1870, to show the French philos- 
opher’s condemnation of Germany’s leaning towards nationalism and his prophetic 
foreshadowing of its effect on European culture. 


M[unsterserc], M[arcaret], “A Contemporary Survey of French Louisi- 
ana,” More Books. The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, xtx (1944), 329. 


Describes briefly a large broadside, in German, which has recently been acquired by 
the library. This Geographische Beschreibung, probably published at Leipzig in 1720, 
is based mainly on the relations of Louis Hennepin and the account of Baron de la 
Hontan. 


PourtaLés, Guy pe, Berlioz et ’ Europe romantique. Montréal, 1944. Pp. 382. 


This is a second edition, published in Canada, of the same book which first appeared 
in France in 1939. It deals in part with Berlioz’ trips and reception in Germany, his 
personal and musical contacts with leading German composers (e.g. Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, and Wagner), as well as with his admiration for Beethoven and his 
musical interpretation of Goethe’s Faust. 

Reviewed by Richard Parker in Modern Language Journal, xx1x, 344. 


Price, Lawrence M., “The Relation of Baculard d’Arnaud to German 
Literature,” M. B. Evans Festschrift. Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, 
XXXVI, 151-160. 

Sketches the life of this third-rate writer, analyzes a typical story and play, and de- 
scribes Arnaud’s short, unsuccessful visit to Germany about 1750. Although Arnaud 
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was the source of at least sixteen mediocre German plays, only once for a short time 
was he the center of attention in Wetzlar in the seventies. Bibliography (pages 158- 
160): “Arnaud and the German Drama.” 


Rivke, Ramer Maria, Briefe an eine Freundin. Aurora, N.Y., 1944. Pp. 36. 


A collection of letters by Rilke to a woman friend, Claire Goll, wife of Ivan Goll, 
an important member of the surrealist group of between wars. Most of the letters 
written from 1918 to 1925, are in German, a few in French. 

Reviewed by Dieter Cunz in Books Abroad, x1x, 86. 


Rosenserc, Ravpu P., “American Studies in Franco-German Literary Rela- 
tions,” Comparative Literature News-Letter, v, 18-22. 


This report analyzes doctoral research in Franco-German literary relations in Amer- 
ica from 1897 to 1944. It indicates the number of dissertations, the steadily increasing 
interest in the subject (except for war years), in which universities and which lan- 
guage departments this research was prosecuted, nationality of investigators, lan- 
guage of dissertation, publication and subjects treated. A bibliography is appended. 


Satvan, Apert J., “The French of Klaus Mann’s André Gide,” Modern 


Language Notes, LX, 99-101. 


Calls attention to errors in translations from the French occurring in Mann’s study, 
André Gide and the Crisis of Modern Thought (New York, N. Y., 1943). 


SHELLEY, Pump A., “Annuals and Gift-Books as American Intermediaries 
of Foreign Literature,” Comparative Literature News-Letter, 11, 59-62. 


Based on the author’s Harvard dissertation (1938), this article sketches the European 
contribution of the annuals and gift-books to the growth and development of American 
literature. The English element is the largest, followed by the German and French. 
Included also are Scandinavian, Italian, and Russian literatures. A bibliography is ap- 
pended. 


Vorptriepe, Werner, “Direct Echoes of French Poetry in Stefan George’s 
Works,” Modern Language Notes, Lx, 461-468. 


Notes passages in George’s works that recall passages in Baudelaire and Mallarmé, 
and which were not noted in E. L. Duthie’s L’ Influence du symbolisme francais dans 
le renouveau poétique de l Allemagne (Paris, 1933, pages 232 ff.). 


Wotrr, Hans M., “Justus Méser: Verniinftige Geschichte und Geschichtliche 
Vernunft,” Modern Philology, xu, 118-129. 


A well-reasoned account of the influence of Voltaire and especially of Rousseau on 
Mé6ser’s historical method. In contrast to these predecessors, however, Moser replaces 
their principle of “verniinftige Geschichte” by his own of “geschichtliche Vernunft,” 
and thus acts as a connecting link between history as interpreted by 18th-century ra- 
tionalists and modern historians. 





OLD FRENCH REECHIER ‘SOUTIRER, 
TIRER AU CLAIR’ 





SEVERAL YEARS AGO I published in Modern Language Notes, Lvu (1942), 
631-638, an etymology of Old French reechier, reequier ‘tirer au clair, 
soutirer,’ relating to the process of refining wine. I traced it to L. 
reaedificare on the pattern of several other -ificare verbs that have come 
down into Old French through popular channels: panificare > pannechier, 
pennequier, pennegier; significare >senechier, senegier. Dr. Raphael Levy 
has recently published a long refutation of this etymology in the 
Romanic Review, December, 1944, 332-341. He seeks to show that 
neither from a phonological nor from a semantic point of view can 
O.F. reechier, reequier be traced back to L. reaedificare. It is not my desire 
here to enter into a controversy with Dr. Levy but merely to present 
my observations upon the main arguments of his criticism. 

The earliest forms of reechier, which were gathered from Old French 
texts by Antoine Thomas and myself, showed a spelling with double ¢ 
(ce): 1) Past participles reequie (13th c.; fem. sing.: de Ja tonne reequie), 
reequiez (13th c.; acc. masc. pl.) 2) Verbal adjectives: reech (1190), 
reechs (vins reechs, ca. 1250), reec (13th c.). These forms occur in five 
prose documents, but a past participle reechié is attested as of three 
syllables with hiatus of ¢/e, in a verse of Le Martyre de Saint Baccus: 


Et ce apele on reechié 


That reechié has e/e in hiatus is borne out not only by the metrical 
structure of the eight-syllable verse and the date of the poem (1313), 
but by the fact that throughout the poem and without exception, con- 
tiguous vowels and diphthongs form hiatus and are situated in different 
syllables: empereeur, vendengeeurs, chieent, rooignée, etc. Godefroy 
gives no definition of the word in the three of the examples cited above, 
which he lists, including reechié of Le Martyre de Saint Baccus, but for 
Antoine Thomas “Il est certain que nous sommes 1a en présence d’un 
verbe reechier ‘tirer au clair, soutirer.’”’ Even without the evidence of 
the verse in which our word occurs, a thirteenth-century spelling 
reequie, reequiez, reec, reech, reechs in five manuscripts would surely indi- 
cate a pronunciation with ¢/e in hiatus. 


1. A. Jubinal, Nouveau Recueil de contes, dits, fabliaux, Paris, 1839, 1, 251-265. The poem 
is found in a unique manuscript which gives the date 1313 in the excipit. 
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Dr. Levy, however, insists that ¢e in these early forms constitutes a 
single syllable. Contrary to the accepted method he starts with the later 
forms to try to prove this: (reschier (1350, 1611), resquier (1397) 
resquiez (1397), resque (1397) and reschaison (n.d.), the latter inter- 
preted by Thomas as standing for earlier *reechaison and which I de- 
rived regularly from reaedificationem (Du Cange). Dr. Levy discards 
the evidence of reechié in the verse of Le Martyre de Saint Baccus in the 
following manner (page 336): “Un des exemples [that of Le Martyre 
de Saint Baccus] précités n’a rien a voir avec la fabrication ou le commerce 
des vins.” 

Dr. Levy has evidently not read this poem. It is one of the earliest 
vernacular representatives of the “martyrologe facétieux”’ which be- 
came so popular in the latter Middle Ages. The “‘torments”’ of Saint 
Baccus are compared to those of Christ and early Christian martyrs, 
and Gieffroy, the author, treats each step in the cultivation of the vine 
and the fabrication of wine as a “torment”’ for the “Saint.”’ The perse- 
cutors sent by the devil and taking the place of emperors Valerian and 
Nero, are the vignerons and vendengeurs. The “‘torments”’ are hoeing of 
the ground, pruning, binding and training, transplanting, frost, wind, 
hail, thorns, brambles, weeds, ravages of dogs and pigs. The grapes 
are cut off with “‘coutiaus trenchans,’ are placed in baskets, hauled by 
horses to vats where they are trampled by foot until nothing remains 
but empty skins which are burned or thrown away, or they are taken 
to wine presses where the moisture is squeezed from their bodies. 
We now come to the passage in which reechié occurs (Jubinal, op. cit., 
I, 261-262): 

Puis de pis faire s entremetent; 
Car tele liqueur lors :y mettent 
En prison et close et fermée 

Si que ou tonnel est nommée, 
Ou en autre prison jurée 

Qui partout est tone apelée. 

Puis le devalent en labisme 
Sans ce que fait ait mal ne crisme, 
Et en chartre laide et oscure 

Por faire li plus de laidure. 
Quant la demoré a grand temps, 
Si li muevent noise et contens, 
Ne ne le lessent séjorner; 

Mais de prison le font torner 
En autre por plus errager, 

Et ce apele on reechié. 

Et quant ainsi [ ont tormenté— 
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The next “torment” is being put in a cold cellar awaiting use and this is 
followed by the piercing of the barrel and then the drinking. 

Step by step then, the author, who must have been familiar with 
viticulture and wine manufacture, traces the evolution of the young 
vine into the refined product. Reechié surely means “soutirer, tirer au 
clair” as Thomas interpreted it and it is clearly a word of three syl- 
lables with ¢/e in hiatus. 

Dr. Levy’s effort to show that reechié in the above passage is not to 
be identified with reequie, reequiez, reec, reech, reechs, again shows that 
he is familiar only with the extract of Le Martyre de Saint Baccus in 
Godefroy. He says (pages 336-337): “La je ne dirais pas ‘soutiré, 
transvasé’ mais ‘calmé, tranquille.’ Le mot correspond 4 raqueé 
‘apaisé, calmé’ dans Doon de Maience 5062, qui est enregistré par 
Godefroy (v1, 603c) 4 cété de se raqueer ‘s’apaiser, se calmer’ dans 
Doon de Maience 5417... . A mon avis le mot raqueé est le méme que 
reechié.”” But the verses which immediately follow reechié and which are 
not in the Godefroy extract, read: 


Et quant ainsi l ont tormenté, 
Et porlevé et adenté 

Sans avoir nule guarison, 

Si li baillent une prison 

Teulz prisons sont céliers et caves. 


Reechié therefore, far from representing the idea of “‘apaisé, calmé” in 
the author’s mind, is presented as one of the “‘torments”’ of Saint Baccus: 


* 9? 


“Quant ainsi l’ont tormenté,” etc. Besides, phonological considerations 
indicate that reechié cannot be identified with raqueé. In addition to the 
fact that in reechié, the evidence of the double e (ee) points to two 
syllables in place of the a of raqueé (13 c.), the latter evidently repre- 
sents a compound of L. quiétus (V.L. quétus), something like *requétare 
(cf. also recoier in Godefroy)? and Latin -que- could not give -ch-. 
Reechié of three syllables is therefore to be identified with reequie, 
reequiez of which reec (cf. reech) is as Thomas says a verbal adjective. 

After having “eliminated” reechié in the manner we have shown, 
Dr. Levy quickly brushes aside the evidence of the hiatus in reequie, 
reequiez, reec, reech, reechs. Again working backward from later forms 
reschier, resquiez, resquier, resque, reschaison, he introduces a curious bit 
of evidence to show that s has etymological value in these forms* (page 
334): “A mon avis l’explication fournie pour meechief et pour eegaree 
peut s’appliquer dans le cas de reschier—reechier: ‘I's tombant dans la 


2. Cf. MLN, December 1945, Old French raqueer, recoier, recoi. 
3. For my explanation of the s in these late forms, cf. MLN, tvu (1942), 633-634. 
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prononciation laisse, comme trace de sa présence, un son faible, sorte 
d’e muet qui allonge la voyelle précédente.’”’ Dr. Levy gives as refer- 
ence: A. Darmesteter, Reliques scientifiques, 1, Paris, 1890, page 224. 

Godefroy under meschief and esgarer records no examples from medi- 
eval texts of meechief or eegaree although these words are of very com- 
mon occurrence at all periods in Old French. When we examine the 
Darmesteter article referred to by Dr. Levy, we are surprised to note 
that the ee of meechief and eegaree represents merely Darmesteter’s own 
manner (in 1890) of recording what seems to him to have been a per- 
sonal pronunciation of a scribe who has transcribed into Hebrew (after 
1268) an Old French elegy. Darmesteter restores the verse: “‘Mont 
sont il a meschief mis l’esgaree gent.’ The ee spellings in meechief and 
eegaree are then Darmesteter’s device to represent a kind of syllabic 
lengthening, not at all a double syllable, and have no relationship 
whatsoever with the reequie, reequiez, reec, reech, reechs of the medieval 
scribes of our five Old French documents of the thirteenth century. 
These forms are certainly to be interpreted in the usual fashion as 
having a hiatus of e/e in two syllables. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Dr. Levy’s criticism of my etymology 
L. reaedificare >reechier, reequier on phonological grounds is entirely 
ineffectual. I have no need to follow him through four pages in his effort 
to establish as etymon of reechier, reequier, the doubtful variant drejier 
of a Hebrew gloss in a manuscript of Raschi which represents, accord- 
ing to Dr. Levy (page 341), a type *drasicare. Here are, however, a 
few observations on Dr. Levy’s proposed etymology. 

Antoine Thomas had pointed to an example of reché ‘transvasé’ in a 
thirteenth-century Hebrew-French glossary. Dr. Levy notes eleven 
examples of the word in other manuscripts of Hebrew-French glos- 
saries which offer the variants reichier, rochier, rejier, rajier. In addition 
Blondheim had interpreted by redegier ‘soutirer (du vin), tirer au clair’ 
the five readings which he had found in his study of the manuscripts of 
the Talmudic treatise Baba Qamma: rdejier, rodijier, rejded, dejder, drejier. 
Dr. Levy says (page 335): “Il est clair que cette glose est trop modifiée 
pour qu’on puisse choisir entre r[e]dejier et drejier comme l originale 
au onziéme siécle. Le choix qui s’impose a de l’importance pour le 
fonds de l’argumentation. Bien entendu redejier viendrait a l’appui de 
l’étymologie reaedificare proposée par M. Livingston.” I had not made 
use of this study of Blondheim’s when I wrote my etymology. It does 


4. Glossaire hébreu-francais du XIII* siécle, éd. M. Lambert et L. Brandin, Paris, 1905; cf. 
also Thomas in Romania, xxxvi (1907), 445. 
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seem now that Blondheim’s redejier and my reaedificare are mutually 
supporting. In any case, of the nine readings of the medieval Hebrew 
glosses, seven present our word as beginning with resch as against two 
beginning with dalet and one of the latter, dejder, is evidently corrupt, 
which leaves drejier as entirely isolated. Yet Dr. Levy, who char- 
acterizes drejier (page 338) as “douteuse a cause de l’incertitude dans la 
transcription des gloses hébraiques,” believes that this drejier is the 
source of O.F. reechier, reequier. He says (page 337): “J’ose croire 
qu’encore une fois c’est 4 l’exégéte Raschi de Troyes que revient le 
mérite d’avoir introduit un vocable dans la langue frangaise, et j’estime 
qu’il I’a fait sous la forme drejier.”” With a remarkable display of erudi- 
tion Dr. Levy tries to convince us that drejier has evolved into rejier, 
etc. by aphaeresis of d, yet of all the numerous medieval and modern 
dialect and patois forms corresponding to reechier, reequier, only the 
“doubtful” gloss of Raschi, drejier, would have an initial dr. Even so 
how could rejier representing “doubtful” drejier, borrowed in the 
eleventh century and of two syllables, give in central French reechier 
and Picard reequier of three sylables, not to speak of the j of rejier as a 
proposed equivalent of ch and qu? 

To Dr. Levy goes the credit for discovering additional examples of 
our word in late medieval texts: 1) ragié (Montbrison 1383) 2) rascher 
(1415). Dr. Levy has also brought to light in the modern patois (page 
334): 1) rachir “employé par les médecins de Luxembourg au sens de se 
clarifier, se décanter (en parlant d’un liquide) .”’ Rachir is a modern form 
which we might expect to find in the Walloon region corresponding to a 
medieval Picard reequier (3 syllables) and a medieval central French 
reechier (3 syllables) from reaedificare (according to my explanation); 
2) rajie (Brillon, Meuse) ‘soutirer le vin, tirer a clair un liquide,’ rajaou 
(same region) ‘celui qui soutire, qui transvase.’ These forms may be 
compared with ragié (Montbrison 1383) and may well, in view of their 
geographical situation, it seems to me, be associated with O.F. reechier, 
reequier <reaedificare. In fact they are very interesting for they com- 
plete the regional cycle, outside of Judeo-French: reechier (13th c.), 
reequier (13th c.), ragié (1383), as we have it in O.F. pannechier, 
pennequier, penegier < panificare; cf. also senechier, senegier <significare. 

Dr. Levy says (page 341): ““A ma connaissance jamais en judéo- 
frangais la terminaison -ficare n’a abouti a -chier parmi les nombreux 
exemples des verbes frotigier, torigier, saintijer, bonigier, avijer, eigier et 
de leurs composés.” However none of these verbs are found in Old 
French outside of their transcription in the Hebrew glosses and must 
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have been long obsolete at the time of the first texts. Reechier would 
represent a -ficare verb found in the Hebrew glosses and at the same 
time in constant use in Old French as it appears from the texts. The 
Hebrew glosses in the thirteenth-century manuscripts were, as Lambert 
and Brandin say in the case of glossary A, exposed to rajeunissement, 
outside influence, dialectal modifications (cf. also Thomas, Romania, 
xxxvi [1907], 445 ff.). The scribe of A writes in a single syllable 
vowels brought together by the fall of a medial consonant. The recher 
of A therefore might well represeft O.F. reechier (reaedificare) and, 
whereas forms with 7, dj occur at times elsewhere in the Hebrew 
glosses, forms like reché (recher) may have been scribal due to the in- 
fluence of reechier, a common word in Old French outside of the tradi- 
tional and obsolete Judeo-French forms. 

In my article I traced English rack to Normanno-Picard reequier 
through Anglo-French. The phonological development is perfectly 
normal. Gascon arraca (medieval arecar [15th c.]) ‘soutirer’ I explained 
as a borrowing from Anglo-French which seemed entirely probable in 
view of the important wine trade in the Middle Ages between Gascony 
and England (cf. Modern Language Notes, Lu [1942], 637-638). Thomas 
had emphatically denied any semantic relationship of English rack and 
Gascon arraca with Prov. raco ‘rafle de raisin, marc’ and the vin raqué 
of Cotgrave (1611): “vin raqué, small or course wine squeezed from 
the marc or dregs of the grapes, alreadie drayned of their best moisture.” 
This rapprochement, suggested by the N.E.D. and Mistral without 
commentary, but opposed by Thomas, is presented again by Dr. Levy. 
It enables him to relate all these words and many others including 
English dregs to his “doubtful” Hebrew gloss drejier. All may, accord- 
ing to Dr. Levy, be traced ultimately to Old Icelandic dregg. O.F. 
reechier, reequier are of course to be included in the mass. 

Cotgrave may have gotten his raqué from Olivier de Serres, Theatre 
@ agriculture et menage des champs (1600): ‘“Tels vins pressés ou raqués 
sont les moins délicats, 4 cause qu’ils tiennent beaucoup de la sub- 
stance du marc.” (Citation from Godefroy based on the edition of 
1605.) Godefroy’s definition of raqué is: “‘se dit des vins tirés, exprimés 
du marc de raisin.” The passages bear out fully Thomas’s objection that 
the processes of rack and raquer have nothing in common. To rack wine 
is to refine it of all suspended matter and to produce a wine of superior 
quality. 

The raqué of Cotgrave is to be related, I believe, to Prov. raco ‘rafle 
de raisin, marc’ (of which variants are draco, racho, dracho [Mistral]) 
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and O. F. drasche, Middle French draque (Picard), the etymon of which 
is the *drasca ‘Darrmalz’ of the F.E.W. or the *drasica ‘Darrmalz’ of the 
R.E.W. Raqué seems to be close to Middle French draque (Picard) 
with aphaeresis of d as in the Prov. forms draco, raco, dracho, racho; cf. 
O.F. draoncle, raoncle, draoncler, raoncler. Like Thomas I| cannot find any 
possible semantic relationship between English rack ‘soutirer (du vin), 
tirer au clair’ and raquer: to squeeze the last drop of liquor from the 
marc left after the process of soutirage. There have been but few con- 
noisseurs of wine in France through the centuries, I believe, who would 
agree with Dr. Levy in establishing this ‘‘parenté sémantique.” 

It is not my intention here to reiterate my lengthy, and | believe, 
entirely plausible explanation of the semantic evolution of reechier from 
L. reaedificare (cf. Modern Language Notes, tvu [1942], 634-635). Dr. 
Levy says (page 336): “Chose certaine ni aigier ni edefier nest usité 
nulle part en décrivant le soutirage du vin. Ils ont acquis beaucoup de 
significations spéciales relatives a l’architecture, a la mise en valeur des 
terres, a l’arboriculture et a l’élevage—mais non a la viticulture.’ The 
variety of specialized senses of the simple verb suggests that in com- 
bination with re-, aedificare might well have early been applied to the 
soutirage of wine. This semantic evolution has as its strong support the 
normal phonological evolution: reaedificare >reechier, reequier, English 
rack. It seems to me, in closing, that Dr. Levy’s substitute etymology 
V.L. *drasicare and Medieval Judeo-French drejier, both with Old Ice- 
landic dregg as ultimate source, are entirely impossible and that my 
own etymology remains unaffected by his criticism. 

Cuarces H. Livincston 
Bowdoin College 





A REJOINDER ANENT OLD FRENCH 
REECHIER 





THE communication of Professor Charles H. Livingston is admirable 
as an illustration of painstaking analysis. In this particular instance, I 
beg to disagree with my erudite colleague. The reason is merely that 
I prefer to study the problem in the form of a synthesis. 

It is unfortunate that, in his 1942 article, Dr. Livingston knew of 
only one among the eight Judeo-French treatises giving various forms of 
the verb—Glossary A printed in 1905 and quoted by Antoine Thomas in 
1910. He overlooked two pertinent vocabularies published in 1929 and 
in 1933. A more thorough documentation would have had a direct bear- 
ing on the chronological and phonetic interpretation. In the last para- 
graph of the Romanic Review article now under discussion, I disclaimed 
any dogmatic intention while proposing an etymology; that is why I 
suggested an alternative etymology. In presenting the myriad of other 
details, I sought to differentiate with circumspection between the sub- 
jective and the objective elements. 

Dr. Livingston raises the question of determining whether reechié in 
Le Martyre de Saint Baccus is to be connected with wine or with the 
martyr. The first sentence that he quotes refers to “‘tele liqueur,”’ but 
the next ten lines closing with the word reechié may well refer to the 
martyr himself: the persecutors torment him “‘ne ne le lessent séjorner.”” 
A similar extension in application from wine to people was made even 
before 1313, as has been pointed out in the case of aliéc. 

Although it is certain that most of those who have dabbled in Judeo- 
French used a very faulty system in transcribing the Hebrew char- 
acters, it is hardly fair to put Arséne Darmesteter in that category. Dr. 
Livingston’s interpretation of the spelling in meechief and eegaree is ac- 
curate, but he is merely repeating Darmesteter’s statement that it is a 
kind of syllabic lengthening. There is indeed a moot problem, but ofa 
different nature. Darmesteter restored the verse of the elegy to show 
that meechief and eegaree were formed subsequent to meschief and esgaree. 
Dr. Livingston asserts that the s in reschier found in 1350 and 1611, 
resquier recorded once in 1317 and three times in 1397, rascher dated 
1415, and the undated noun reschaison, has no etymological value, and that 
reschier only serves to solve the hiatus in reechier. He treats resquier as 
a verb belonging to the same category as the supposedly analogical 
forms resmonter, resplenir, resposer, respoignier, restenir, etc., and he notes 
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that such forms as *esmonter, *esplenir, *esposer, etc., have never been 
attested in Old French. I wish to add that neither have such forms as 
*reemonter, *reeplenir, *reeposer, etc., ever been attested in Old French. 

Reference has just been made to Darmesteter’s system of transcrip- 
tion, but it is far more difficult to transcribe properly the verb found 
with the variants rdejier, rodejier, rejded, dejder, drejier, since r and d are 
virtually identical in the manuscripts. Dr. Livingston lays stress upon 
my confession that drejier in Rashi is “doubtful”; yet I was equally 
hesitant (on pages 335 and 338) as to the authenticity of the reading 
redejier. 

Is it far-fetched to expect reaedificare to evolve in a way similar to 
that of aedificare in the same documents? Inasmuch as senegier existed 
alongside of signifier in normal texts and frotigier existed parallel to 
fructefier in Judeo-French, it is strange that *edegier is conspicuous by 
its absence despite the existence of edefier. This absence is all the more 
striking because redifier “greffer de nouveau, replanter” <reaedificare 
appears in an archive of 1241 (as has been pointed out by A. Thomas, 
Mélanges d étymologie francaise, Paris, 1927, p. 8), and continues to be 
used in Le Théétre d agriculture of 1600 (as has been noted by K. 
Andernacht, Der Wortschatz in Olivier de Serres, Erlangen, 1917, p. 
125), and because eigier, atgier is found very often in each of the exten- 
sive Judeo-French glossaries. In the entire group of Judeo-French 
derivatives formed from aedificare, *frotificare, *torificare, sanctificare, 
*bonificare, *advivificare, there is not a single case corresponding to the 
one wherein Dr. Livingston assumes an etymon with agglutination of 
the prefix re. Furthermore, since the hundreds of examples derived from 
these six etyma never present the ending which rechier has, I remain 
chary about his assumption of reaedificare as its etymon. He quotes my 
remark anent the impossibility of -ficare >-chier in Judeo-French verbs; 
his assertion that they “must have been long obsolete at the time of the 
first texts” is purely subjective. In fact, rechier is attested in Judeo- 
French documents as early as it is attested in normal texts. 

The etymological conjecture leads perforce to a semantic conjecture, 
first made in Modern Language Notes, tvu (1942), 635. Dr. Living- 
ston repeats it now after quoting my enumeration of the specialized 
senses of the simple verb in Judeo-French, Old French, and modern 
dialects with a specific elimination of the process of viticulture. He in- 
fers that reaedificare might well have been applied long ago to the refin- 
ing of wine, but his inference needs to be substantiated by a Late 
Latin example. It is established that rechier denotes “soutirer, trans- 
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vaser”’ and that reaedificare became redifier in Old French; in the opinion 
of Antoine Thomas, redifier expresses the idea of “greffer de nouveau.” 
In my dissertation, published twenty years ago, I tried to explain why 
the Judeo-French derivatives of aedificare mean either “‘batir, construire” 
or “cultiver, labourer”; if reaedificare existed in Judeo-French, one 
would expect it to have either an architectural or an agricultural de- 
notation. 

We must overlook the chronology of English rack, recorded in the 
second half of the fifteenth century, and of Gascon arecar, attested at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century (and corresponding to the Latin 
forms arrecare, arrecari, recare, recari dated 1357-1358 by L. Drouyn, 
Archives historiques du département de la Gironde, xxi [1881], 487- 
491; xx [1882], 693), in order to retrace a phonological meander- 
ing from southern France with arecar, which leads us to England where 
we pick up rack, which takes us back across the Channel to the northern 
French reequier, which had passed through the central form reechier 
once it left the Latin terminal reaedificare. Dr. Livingston explains away 
this dialectal criterion with regard to Glossary A, which offers the 
reading rechier and not rejier, which was anticipated in Glossary A and 
which is found in Glossary B. It is not amiss, I hope, to call attention 
to this irregularity here, because he maintains elsewhere that one should 
hesitate “to speak of the j of rejier as a proposed equivalent of ch and 
qu.” 

He reiterates his modernistic distinction between English rack and 
French raquer, and he appeals for support to the “‘connoisseurs of wine 
in France through the centuries.” The timing is limited needlessly by 
the allusion to raqguer, which was unknown until 1600, when it was 
coined by Olivier de Serres: “Tels vins pressés ou raqués (comme 
directement contraires 4 ceux de la mere-goutte) sont les moins delicats, 
4 cause qu’ils tiennent beaucoup de la substance du marc; mais aussi de 
longue garde, dont ils sont beaucoup prisés pour le mesnage.”’ Our dis- 
cussion, however, is on a medieval theme; so I take the liberty of re- 
ferring the reader to the point I made (on page 336) to the effect that 
the medieval conception of wine resting on its dregs was exactly antip- 
odal to the modern connotation. Aside from the literary examples 
which I listed in order to justify that contention, Dr. Livingston him- 
self has mentioned Charles de Beaurepaire, De la Vicomté de I Eau de 
Rouen et de ses coutumes au 13° et au 14° siécles, Evreux, 1856, p. 22, 
where one notices that taxation was imposed on both the unprocessed 
wine and the processed wine: “La mueson se prélevait sur les vins 
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moits, reposant encore sur mére ou sur lie. D’aprés un réle de I’abbaye 
de Saint-Amand, du milieu du 13° siécle, les vins reechs en étaient 
exempts. . . . Pendant le temps de moidt et de vendanges, qu’on con- 
sidérait comme s’étendant jusqu’a la mi-mars, les piéces de vin doux et 
de vin reech . . . devaient mueson et coutume. . . . Les forains payaient 
. .. trois sous pour tonne reequie aprés la mi-mars”’ (cf. ibid., pages 
291-294). 

In the Romania of 1897, 1907, and 1908, Antoine Thomas sketched 
the popular treatment of the verbal ending -ficare in normal French texts 
and in Judeo-French commentaries. He did not attempt to connect that 
family of words with the word-study which he devoted to rechier in the 
1910 number of Romania. His conclusion, which has inspired the in- 
tensive investigation of Dr. Livingston and which is still acceptable to 
me, may well serve as my own conclusion: “Il ne reste plus qu’a 
trouver |’étymologie.” 

I take this opportunity to add a postscript. Tilander’s emendation of 
frojance for the misreading froiance (cited on page 325) was overlooked 
by Y. Malkiel, University of California Publications in Linguistics, 1v 
(1945), 96. On the other hand, Volume x1 (1943) of Le Frangais Mod- 
erne did not reach me until I had corrected the galley of my 1944 article. 
On pages 125-129, M. Paul Lebel fails to mention the contributions of 
Antoine Thomas and of Dr. Livingston, but he does introduce examples 
of raechier (in 1260), resquier (in 1317), regier (in 1327), raigier (towards 
the end of the fourteenth century). He treats the trisyllabic character 
of raechier, reechier as a dialectal deformation. He accepts the cacog- 
raphy rachier (instead of esrachier) in Godefroy, v1, 536c. He resorts to 
a semantic prestidigitation in upholding Godefroy’s superimposition of 
ragier ‘‘déraciner, arracher” upon its homonym ragier “‘soutirer, trans- 
vaser.”” The result is that he offers *radicare as the etymon for the latter 
term. It has already been rejected in the Romanic Review, xxxv (1944), 
333, note 33. 

Rapuaer Levy 
The University of Texas 
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CE TERME EsT attesté dans le Pantagruel de Rabelais au chapitre XXII 
et y a un sens grivois (“Car rien n’y quiers, sinon qu’en vostre tour / 
Me faciez de hait la combrecelle’’). Sainéan, dans I’édition Lefranc, tv, 
240, explique: 

Culbute la téte en avant, cabriole. Sens du mot encore vivace dans les patois: 
en Berry, faire la combreselle, c’ est se baisser en avant, tendre le dos pour y faire 
monter quelqu’un et faire la courte échelle; en Blésois, combreselle désigne un 
mouvement gymnastique qui consiste 4 faire exécuter au corps, les mains 
étant appuyées a terre, un tour en |’air pour retomber sur les pieds. C’est 
primitivement un terme de manége, comme le montre ce passage de I’ Amadis, 
t.XIII, ch. XIII: ‘Adonc se desarma des cuissots et avecques les courroies 
d’iceux et la ceinture de son espée, soulevé par son escuyer a la combreselle, 
grimpe .. . tellement que par sa legereté gaigne le haut de la muraille.’ 
L’origine du mot dst douteuse: si combre remonte 4 cambre, le composé sig- 
nifierait ‘courber le corps en forme de selle’. 


Le correspondant languedocien est courco-sello, littéralement “couche- 
selle.” Dans son livre La Langue de Rabelais, 11, 159, Sainéan mentionne 
comme “forme primitive” le blésois faire la cabreselle ‘faire la cabriole’; 
il admet donc comme étymon le lat. capra. Haust, Etymologies wallonnes 
et frangaises, dans une étude sur les noms de la “‘culbute’”’ en Belgique 
romane, mentionne des formes wallonnes cu de berceau, cu de biselle, 
qui remontent par étymologie populaire (‘c ...’ ) aux types picards 
camberseu, couvercheu ‘culbute’ et blésois comberselle respectivement. 
Pour Haust l’étymologie est un *cambreceau de cambrer ‘courber,’ a 
comparer avec |’évolution sémantique de courbette ‘culbute’ 4 Liége. 
Toutes ces explications sont morphologiquement impossibles: on ne 
voit pas les types syntaxiques ‘cambre-selle’=courbe [le corps en 
forme de] selle, ‘couche-selle’=couche [comme une, sur une?] selle, 
et, pas plus, un diminutif -selle (>-celle?) de capra, camera. Le prov, 
mod. courco-sello ‘courte échelle, culbute’ a 4 cété de lui cargo-sello, 


courbo-seto, cargasello dont le rapport avec le premier devrait d’abord 
étre élucidé. 


Pour moi il n’y a aucun doute que nous sommes en présence de 
dérivés du fr. couverceau ‘couvercle’ (dans différentes applications tech- 
niques), anc. pic. couverchel ‘cooperculum,’ prov. mod. curbecéu -elo, 
pour lesquels Thomas, Rom., x1, 452 a postulé un *coopercellum (de 
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cooperculum), que malheureusement, le REW n’a pas enregistré. Le 
pic. mod. couvercheu ‘culbute,’ mentionnné par Haust, est bien un suc- 
cédané authentique de I’anc. pic. couverchel ‘couvercle.’ Quant a l’inser- 
tion de -m- dans combreselle etc., cf. soubresaut, X1V* s. sombersaut et 
langl. somersault. Le blésois faire la cabreselle sera di 4 V influence de 
cabriole. 

Le développement sémantique s’explique aisément: dans le jeu, tel 
qu’il nous est décrit pour le Berry et peut-étre aussi dans la situation 
présentée dans I’ Amadis (qui n’a rien 4 voir avec le manége), l'une des 
deux personnes forme ‘le couvercle’ de l’autre—et le sens grivois de 
Rabelais pourrait aussi s’expliquer directement 4 partir de ‘couvercle.’ 
Cf. encore le nom du jeu, différent de la combrecelle, mais clairement 
remontant a l’idée de ‘couvercle,’ que nous atteste Mistral pour le prov. 
mod. curbeceleto ‘jeu dans lequel il faut couvrir, avec une piéce de 
monnaie qu’on jette, la piéce de monnaie jetée par l’adversaire.’ 

Je signalerai ici une variante moderne de notre mot, que j’ai trouvée 
dans le volume Les Plaisirs et les jeux de G. Duhamel (1926), p. 81: le 
romancier, parlant des ‘grandes expériences’ qui apprennent 4 ses en- 
fants 4 devenir des hommes, et leur opposant le point de vue de ‘l’adulte 
type, l’adulte étalon’ qu’il attribue 4 un personnage appelé Barnabé (“‘je 
n’appelle par leur nom que les gens que j’aime bien’’), écrit: “La téte 
dans l’herbe, il [l'enfant] apprend 4 faire la cancabassouelle, ce qui se 
traduit tout bonnement par culbute en langage barnabéen.”’ Le texte de 
M. Duhamel nous suggére que cancabassouelle est un mot fantaisiste, 
forgé par l’enfant: en réalité, c’est un mot dialectal ou populaire (la 
scéne se passe a Paris et 4 Valmondois), remontant 4 notre combrecelle 
(avec allongement, ou insertion de cancan?) que I’ entourage de |’enfant 
lui a soufflé—et a l’origine, cette combrecelle n’était pas une simple 
culbute, exécutée par un seul acteur, mais une culbute qui avait besoin 
d’un partenaire sur lequel s’appuyer pour le recouvrir d’un ‘couvercle.’ 
Il sied 4 l'enfant et 4 son entourage (qui se fait enfant en parlant avec 
lui) de conserver des mots 4 la Rabelais que le Barnabé, ‘adulte type,’ 
croit de son devoir de désavouer. 

Leo Spitzer 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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* Le Roman du Comte de Poitiers: Poéme frangais du XIII¢ Siécle. Publié avec Intro- 
duction, Notes et Glossaire, par Bertil Malmberg. (Etudes Romanes de 
Lund, I) Lund, Gleerup; Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1940. Pp. 210. 


While Mr. Malmberg was at work on his edition of the mediocre Roman du 
Comte de Poitiers, an adequate text edited by Mr. Koenig appeared.' It con- 
tained, however, a few errors, and its introduction was a highly-condensed 
version of a doctoral thesis.? Taking advantage of these deficiencies, Mr. 
Malmberg has presented an excellent edition, justified by meticulous attention 
to detail and some originality. 

He restudies the literature on the wager cycle and argues, rather aggres- 
sively although the idea is not new, that Gerbert de Montreuil used as a 
source for his Roman de la Violette not the present Comte de Poitiers but an 
earlier version, lacking the moralizing features which Mr. Koenig attributed 
to the probable influence of an exemplum glorifying the Virgin Mary. He be- 
lieves the present text to be by a redactor who combined “peu ingénieusement, 
au moins deux versions du cycle de la gageure et qui y a ensuite ajouté un 
tout autre récit, celui du jeune noble francais nommé empereur de Con- 
stantinople.” 

Mr. Malmberg’s main contribution is his exhaustive linguistic study, where 
he shows sound training, good judgment and a special interest.? Not content 
with a minute analysis of dialectical traits in the language of the author and 
scribe, he introduces evidence from other sections of his MS, from important 
editions of northern texts, and from various theses. Worth noting is his argu- 
ment (pages 56-57, 70) that Picard poets in mixing Picard and Francien forms 
were not taking, as G. Wacker said, “offenbaren dichterischen Freiheiten,” 
because all words in a dialect need not submit to the same phonetic laws, a 
poet speaking pure Picard might pronounce a whole group of literary words in 
the Francien manner, and because ‘‘a notre avis l’influence francienne a trés 
souvent amené une double prononciation méme dans la langue courante.” 
Noteworthy also is his discussion (pages 64-65) of the development of Latin 
free 6 (he claims that the rhyming of free 6 with checked 6 is not a dialectical 
phenomenon), of the orthography of Picard palatals (pages 71-74), and of vez 
(pages 87-89). He boldly restricts the date of the poem, on linguistic evi- 
dence alone, to between 1230 and 1250. However, he backs this up with other 

1. Le Conte de Poitiers, roman du treiziéme siécle, édité avec Introduction, Notes et Glossaire. 
Par V.-Frédéric Koenig. Paris, Droz, 1937. 

2. Presented at Western Reserve University in 1934. 

3. See his Le Systéme consonantique du francais moderne, in this same series, 1943. 
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evidence which leads to his final guess of 1235 to 1240 as the most likely 
date of composition.‘ 

The text, thanks to emendations suggested by the reviewers of the Koenig 
edition and Mr. Malmberg’s own, is excellent. He follows the MS less closely 
than did his predecessor, changes the editorial procedure somewhat, and 
lightens rather pleasingly the punctuation.* Some 25 changes from the Koenig 
reading of the MS are not mentioned in the Notes, which are otherwise full 
and sound. The argument in the note to 1617 that the fact that the prose 
version of the Roman de la Violette has a proverb in common with the Comte de 
Poitiers absent from the Violette proves the existence of lost intermediary 
versions is particularly thin. The Glossary is elaborate—thus 58 listings of of 
in this spelling, 83 for quens, although “Les mots qui n’offrent pas de difficulté, 
ni d’intérét particulier, ont été exclus.” Excluded are fies, 56, 313 although dis- 
cussed in the Notes, garir 744, iragne 935, plonc 189, 428, sains 1123, 1134, 1135, 
samit 300, 348, and from the proper names Boulougne 1331. Plaisence 1313 is 
listed as Plaisance. 


Lawton P. G. PeckHaM 
Columbia University 


Pierre-Simon Ballanche, Precursor of Romanticism. By Albert J. George. Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1945. Pp. xv+207. 

It was high time a book on Ballanche appeared. He is not one of those 
ephemeral authors who live and have their day, to disappear until some re- 
searcher stirs their dust and perhaps quickens them into a momentary semblance 
of immortality. Ballanche’s name should be writ large in the pages of the 
literary history of France. Yet he has been neglected. A few lines suffice nor- 
mally to state his case in the recognized manuals. Plenty of incidental studies 
on him are scattered in literary reviews. He has inspired a few biographies in 
France, though such as exist are more concerned with him as an interesting 
philosopher or religious apologist than as a force behind nineteenth-century 
literature. Professor George provides for the first time in the English tongue 
a treatise whose purpose is to set each work of Ballanche against the back- 
ground of his life and times. 

The works are fascinating, the life uneventful, although, from the Consulate 
onwards, Ballanche mixed with some of the outstanding literary and scientific 
personalities of his period. This disciple of Vico, Herder and Charles Bonnet 
gave several ideas to Chateaubriand in Du Sentiment (1801), or at least he 

4. The study of the versification is also exhaustive. It is odd that (page 46) in proving 
that the author used the monosyllabic form of con(comme) he included 139: O lui con avoec 
son signor and 802: Tantost con il vit le paumier. 

5. Lines 184 and 1541 lack quotation marks. Outside the text itself misprints are fairly 
numerous. The most serious slip (page 22) quotes Mr. Buffum as writing: “ .. . P ne parle 
que des héros et des héroines de |’épopée ou des romans arthuriens.” He actually wrote: 
“« |. . P ne parle que des héros et des héroines de l’épopée ou des romans du cycle de l’anti- 
quité, il n’y a aucune référence aux romans arthuriens.” 

6. In the 17149 lines all but some 10 semicolons are eliminated. 
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coincided remarkably in point of view with the author of Le Génie du Christian- 
isme. He was one of the rare Catholics of his age to see that all infamy was not 
on the side of the Revolutionaries; and, as befitted a Catholic and Royalist, his 
literary sympathies went to the young Romantics. He dared to realize that 
the restored monarchy was doomed if it ignored the signs of the times, to wish 
and work for a reconciliation between the old religion, monarchy and liberal- 
ism. He was an early champion of penal reform, a hater of war, a prophet of 
the League of Nations, and one of the first promulgators of that philosophy of 
history, current from Constant to Renan, which insisted on the intimate re- 
lation between human religions and political snd social institutions. His work 
was esthetically important too: it gave subject-matter and inspiration to a 
host of poets and prose-writers; his theory of poetry was at once illuminist 
and symbolist, and foreshadows Baudelaire, Rimbaud and Mallarmé. His name 
was one to conjure with during the Monarchy of July, as a study of the periodi- 
cal press in those years will show. And, more perhaps than anyone in the early 
part of the century, he helped to determine a new conception of epic poetry, 
making it clear, by precept and example (even though his own “epics”’ are curi- 
ously amorphous creations), that the old “rules” for epic were threadbare, the 
subjects too. In fact he was the first man of genius—I stand by this term—to sub- 
stitute for chauvinism, as a driving-force behind epic, the theme of human 
origins and destiny, in other words to make progress (on providential lines) 
the subject of epic poetry. The line is clear from his Orphée and his Vision 
d Hébal to La Légende des siécles, and even beyond that to such works as that 
of the eccentric José de Strada at the very end of the century. 

Had egocentrism or the knack of self-advertisement formed such an integral 
part of his make-up as was the case with Chateaubriand, had his style and 
artistic sense enabled him to achieve something of the flamboyant picturesque- 
ness of the latter, he would certainly occupy a more commanding position in 
the historical manuals then he actually does. But he was a mild little man, 
physically unprepossessing and fragile, a printer by trade, and by hobby an 
inventor (of a type-molding machine, of a kind of locomotive engine, of a 
hydraulic machine, and, save the mark! of a new sort of cannon). Benevolent, 
self-effacing, finding, like his Antigone, the highest expression of love in self- 
immolation, he can only have owed it to rare qualities of mind and personality 
that he held his own so long, in the salon of Mme Récamier, against such a 
lion as Chateaubriand. From the viewpoint of style as well as that of his 
“socializing” Catholicism, he presents many analogies with Charles Péguy, 
though Péguy’s repetitive style is a deliberate and conscious process for build- 
ing up ideas, whereas Ballanche’s weakness is due to an irresistible urge to 
punctuate his own fictions with a running commentary. But two works of 
Ballanche at least are eminently readable: his Antigone (1812) and his Vision 
d@ Hébal (1830). The Vision, Quinet’s Ahasvérus, and Lamennais’s Paroles 
d'un croyant are monuments of French Romanticism envisaged in its ideological 
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aspect, models for that type of prophetic utterance so popular among greater 
and lesser authors during the July Monarchy and whose echoes still linger on 
until at least the end of the century. 

So Professor George has ample justification for putting forward a work on 
Ballanche. Speaking as one more conversant with the latter’s ideas than with 
his private life, I get the impression that Ballanche’s biography is not an easy 
one to write, that both his personal history and his correspondence are very 
much embedded in those of his friends and contemporaries, and that the 
material has to be dug out from them, as well as from modern monographs like 
Herriot’s Mme Récamier and Marquisat’s Ballanche et Mme de Hautefeuille. \t 
is also evident that a general notion of the influence he exerted has to be gleaned 
piecemeal from a host of incidental and contributory studies, like that for 
instance of M. Joseph Buche (Professor George might add M. Séchaud’s book 
on Laprade to his bibliography). In spite of such obstacles and the inaccessi- 
bility of much material, Professor George has presented an interesting, solidly 
documented and very palatable biography which brings again into welcome 
prominence intellectual and cultural coteries like the Petite Académie of Lyons 
and |’ Abbaye-aux-Bois in which Ballanche moved, whilst telling their story this 
time from the viewpoint of Ballanche himself. The book ably fulfills the true 
purpose of all serious biography devoted to great writers: it reminds the stu- 
dent that their chefs-d’ euvre were not written in vacuo and enables him to 
relate them to the thought and ideals prevalent at the time when they appeared. 

I am myself, or have been, a bit of a fanatic about Ballanche, and I hope 
Professor George will forgive me if I sound a note of criticism with regard to 
one aspect of his book. My impression is that he has kept too much in the fore- 
ground of his consciousness what I should call the more tangible part of 
Ballanche’s ideas: his sponsoring of Romanticism, his relations with monarch- 
ists and liberals, his social schemes. I would suggest that Professor George is 
even too much interested in Ballanche as a mere supporter of Romanticism, or as 
a “precursor” in a less profound sense. From 1800 French Romanticism was 
in the making; it was not already a given quantity, though impatience with 
rules and regulations was always an obvious element in it. I would go so far 
as to say that, without Ballanche, French Romanticism in the Thirties onwards 
would have been something profoundly different from what it became. It seems 
to me then to be somewhat of an attenuation of the facts to talk of Ballanche 
being “closer to the core of Romanticism.”’ In a real sense he himself became 
a “core” of Romanticism in so far as it cultivated the mystic and the tran- 
scendental. I will also confess that, whilst reading Professor George’s account 
of various works—Antigone, L’ Homme sans nom, Essais de palingénésie sociale, 
Orphée—from time to time I found myself wondering whether he had quite 
felt the spell of Ballanche, whether, in that purely provisional way permitted to 
critics, he had ever caught fire as he read these strange prophetic divagations. 
Very many nineteenth-century readers of Ballanche must have had the feeling 
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that, in works such as Orphée, like one of the “initiators” about whom he is so 
eloquent, he was really struggling to express some genuine revelation—that he 
was saying difficult, but new and pregnant things. With a modern reader of 
course disillusionment will soon set in when he realizes that the author was 
after all only revolving in the circle of his own expiation-initiation-rehabilita- 
tion theory. But I think it was this spell, this illusion that mattered for Bal- 
lanche’s contemporaries: in spite of his uncouth manner of composition he 
was able to open up vistas, quicken the imagination, whet his readers’ curiosity 
as to the mysterious plan working behind human events, and fire them with 
the hope that it was after all a decipherable plan. Only that can explain the 
contagiousness of Ballanche’s outlook among those of the Romantics who were 
not allergic to mysticism: Lamartine, Sand, Victor Hugo, to some extent even 
Vigny, not to mention lesser lights like Laprade, La Morvonnais, Maurice 
de Guérin, Adolphe Dumas and Eugéne Faure. In the same period the glamour 
of partly rationalized illuminism was able to make a Louis Lambert even out of 
Balzac. It follows that I personally should rate more highly than Professor 
George does (notably in his conclusion), the prestige that Ballanche enjoyed in 
the later years of his life. He was not of course the only mind—far from it— 
which helped to spread this amiable virus, but he is among the most important. 
Perhaps even the style he cultivated, far from being an encumbrance, was here 
an asset. Hermeticism pays in literature, as many modern poets might admit 
with a wink. 

A few points of detail: there are minor misprints pages 63, 150, 155, 162; 
a slight misinterpretation of La Vision d@Hébal (page 146: “And the answer 
pealed forth,” etc.—‘‘Pourquoi m’avez-vous abandonné?”’ does not answer, but 
resumes the “‘cri de ’homme universel”’). With regard to the line (also page 
146) “Et la solidarité devient la charité,” I think the author might have made 
more of this conception in his expository pages. “Solidarité”’ is an important 
term with Ballanche; with its cognate term “‘réversibilité’” it has much bearing 
on the épreuve-initiation idea, so ubiquitous in Ballanche’s later treatises. | 
am not quite clear about Ballanche’s conviction of the “‘reality of time” (pages 
69, 93). The book quotes Chateaubriand on page 149 as writing to Ballanche: 
“Vous m’avez fait réellement comprendre que tout est contemporain pour celui 
qui comprend |’éternité,” and Chateaubriand was (approximately) citing Hébal. 
For Ballanche time is certainly a “continuous flux,” it is also a whole which 
exists indivisibly in each of its moments. Is not then the term “reality of time” 
a little ambiguous? Incidentally, it would be interesting to examine how far 
Ballanche anticipates Bergson, in this respect as also in the capital distinction 
he makes between /a parole écrite and Ja parole traditionnelle. Translated into 
Bergsonian terms, this does not seem so far removed from the distinction be- 
tween religion statique and religion dynamique in Les Deux Sources. With regard 
to Ballanche’s “elementary theory of evolution” (p. 115), it might be useful to 
add that Ballanche energetically rejects any theory of physical transformism, 
“L’homme . . . n’est pas plus élevé [than the animals] dans la sphére des étres. 
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il est hors de cette sphére.”’ Finally may I add that my book The Epic in Nine- 
teenth-Century France was published in Oxford, not in London? 

Hersert J. Hunt 
Royal Holloway College 
University of London 


La Critique et [histoire littéraires en France au dix-neuviéme et au début du 
vingtieme siécles. Par Fernand Baldensperger en collaboration avec H. S. 
Craig, Jr. New York, Brentano’s, 1945. Pp. 244. 


This is not the book that the title suggests. No one would have been better 
qualified than Professor Baldensperger to write an opportune companion piece 
to Professor Peyre’s immensely provocative Writers and Their Critics—not 
indeed a refutation of Professor Peyre’s Miséres de Ja critique but an explora- 
tion, or at the very least an enumeration, of the Grandeurs. The dean of the 
comparatists, with his vast experience, would have been the man to insist that 
the Crocean emphasis, which is more or less Professor Peyre’s, is but one 
among many; that the original evaluation of a work is in reality only the be- 
ginning of an infinite process; that so much of the critic’s effort must be 
historical and so much of the historian’s critical that a Mornet abstains from 
criticism or a Ransome from writing history only by an act of will. The ways 
of petfection are, to paraphrase Santayana, multifold even in criticism. Surely 
we are the richer for Simone Weil’s having had time before her death to revalu- 
ate the Iliad, and a book entitled La Critique et [’histoire littéraires en France 
might well have offered a hundred similar triumphs of criticism for our con- 
sideration. And Professor Peyre, of course, would have been the man to review 
it here. But we shall have to wait. 

Professor Baldensperger and his collaborator, H. S. Craig, Jr., have put be- 
tween covers a wide sampling of recent French criticism, connected by a run- 
ning commentary. In 239 pages of text, 77 critics have their entrances and ex- 
its; the glimpse is always fleeting, the sample unsatisfying alike to the reader 
who knows French criticism in extenso and to the one who is looking for a guide 
in a field new to him. The value and interest of the book are in the commentary. 
I would be fascinated to read at length the reasons that make Lanson appear 
under the rubric “Impressionisme ou souci social,” why Taine is listed under 
“Critique de combat” whereas Massis and Lasserre are not, why Maurras 
appears not at all, etc. The answer is, of course, that space is small and they 
must be listed somewhere. We can only cegret whatever necessity deprives us 
of a longer book which it would have been so good to have. 


W. M. Fronock 
Columbia University 


Gide, Freedom and Dostoevsky. By Mischa Harry Fayer. Middlebury, Vermont. 
1946. Pp. 161. 


The subject “Gide and Dostoevsky” is a classical one which has tempted 
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almost as many American graduate students as “Proust and Bergson’’ or 
“Proust and Freud.’’ It is, however, far more valid than either and might some 
day inspire the most important psychological and literary study yet written on 
Gide. Let us say at once that the present volume does not offer a definitive 
treatment of that comparative problem: one may regret it, for the author, 
being equally familiar with Russian and French, with Dostoevsky and with 
Gide, was one of the best-qualified scholars to undertake this difficult task. 
His concern, however, was really with “Gide and Freedom,” and his ambition 
was, with the frequent but subsidiary help that a parallel with Dostoevsky 
afforded, to propose an original interpretation of Gide’s personality and 
evolution. 

According to Professor Fayer, there is a consistency behind the manifold 
variations of Gide: the word freedom provides the key to the true understand- 
ing of Gide’s baffling changes. Gide himself once said that the unifying thread 
of his complacently built maze was his style; others insisted that his ethics 
was even more fundamental in him than his artistic preoccupation. Professor 
Fayer insists that Gide is more than a moralist or a stylist: “an heroic figure 
in the realm of ideas,” “‘a constructive thinker belonging to the family of 
grands esprits who, since the dawn of civilization, have formed the leaven of 
human progress.”’ Liberation in every field (psychological, religious and 
philosophical, social, moral, esthetic) seems to him the keystone of Gide’s 
thought. 

The book first follows Gide’s progress toward this liberation. It defines, with 
a sharpness which many will find excessive, a satanic period—itself sub- 
divided into several neat phases—in the early Gide, then a transitional period, 
covering the War Years, that is to say Gide’s 45th to soth years; lastly a 
Seraphic period, which covers the years 1919 to the present day. Gide first 
emancipated himself from family influences, bourgeois environment, and from 
his education. He then discarded his Puritanical outlook, discovered individual- 
ism, but misinterpreted it as self-realization and as selfish and untrammelled 
freedom (Satanism). But such excessive individualism soon ceased to satisfy 
Gide. He underwent a crisis (exemplified by Numquid et tu, the importance 
of which Professor Fayer, to our mind, exaggerates, as he dramatizes the crisis 
provoked by, or simultaneous with, the First World War, in Gide). He realized 
that freedom must lead, not to license, but to the growth of personality; that 
the triumph of the individual is in his renouncing his individuality and in 
reaching fulfillment through the gift of himself (to love, altruism, or the 
collective). 

Then opens the third and mature period in which Gide reconciles antinomies : 
the aspirations of the individual and those of society; freedom and the volun- 
tary acceptance of duty, rules, and discipline; the search for new models, 
untilled fields, strange psychology, and the sobriety of classicism; the legacy 
of the past and especially of true Christianity, distinct from the caricature set 
up by all established churches, and the faith in the future, occasionally inter- 
preted with revolutionary fervor. The repeated use of the phrase “‘Seraphic 
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period”’ to distinguish the last twenty-five years of Gide’s life (which do not 
appear to us to form a unified block) and the frequent assertion, more pedantic 
than actually revealing, that Gide’s outlook has become “pluralistic” and 
hostile to all forms of monism, will raise objections in many a reader. So will 
the dogmatic conviction of Professor Fayer that Gide went through three 
periods, and not four or five or six. So will, in one reader at least, his assump- 
tion that a writer (be it long-lived Goethe or Gide) searches for his true self 
for years, finally reaches it and that his last pronouncements, uttered in his 
old age, represent his most profound message. This brings Professor Fayer 
to grant. unwarranted importance to Gide’s temporary adherence to Com- 
.munism, or even to a noble experiment but, in our view, an artistic failure like 
Les Faux-Monnayeurs. Conversely, the earlier works on which Gide’s survival 
in literature may rest (La Porte étroite, Le Retour de Il’ Enfant Prodigue, perhaps 
P Immoraliste, Philoctéte and Les Nourritures terrestres) are treated lightly and 
even superficially. The notion of evolution has rendered some useful service to 
literary studies, when applied to individuals, to nations, even at times to cen- 
turies or to genres. It is however, a very dangerous one if it leads us to admit 
uncritically that the later or even the mature years of a thinker necessarily 
represent his truest message. It is even more dangerous to suppose that, as 
we grow, we leave all of our younger self behind us. A writer, or an ordinary 
mortal, is made up of superimposed layers (which may be and may remain 
contradictory—some emotional, some rational, some timid, and some rebellious, 
some immoral or unconventional and others just as sincerely addicted to 
preaching): he draws now from the ones, now from the others, recurs occa- 
sionally to themes treated in his youth or suddenly digs an artesian well into 
hitherto unexplored depths of his being. To discover a harmonious evolution 
in the successive and often inconsistent works of a writer (many of them 
“‘works of circumstance” in any case) is to impose too rational an explanation 
upon the unpredictable vicissitudes of a man’s zigzagging development. After 
all, it is Dostoevsky himself who once exclaimed: “Oh! do not believe in the 
unity of man!” 

It may even be questioned whether the words “synthesis” and “integration” 
deserve the prestige they seem to enjoy with biographers and literary his- 
torians; and whether the reconciling of antinomies, which may be admired in 
schools of philosophers, is necessarily a gain for a novelist or a poet. Unity is 
often synonymous with poverty; and serenity, even in a Goethe, even in occa- 
sionally Goethean Gide, is also impoverishment, the drying up of old age, 
the loss of the “Schaudern” proclaimed by Goethe as the most precious part of 
man. For our part, we remain convinced that there is little unity in Gide, writ- 
ing alternately Les Nouvelles Nourritures and L’Ecole des femmes, adopting 
Communism as the new Evangel and composing during the tragedy of 1940- 
1943 the mediocre Interviews imaginaires, the even more mediocre “Délivraace 
de Tunis,” not to mention the insipid recent books which he should have had 
the courage not to publish, Thésée and Robert ou I’ intérét général. And we believe 
there is more intellectual courage in Gide’s contradictions than in any logical 
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system, even that of liberation, attributed to him by his interpreters and politely 
accepted by Gide in a flattering but not altogether convincing prefatory letter 
to Professor Fayer’s book. 

The process of liberation as Gide achieved it during his “period of syn- 
thesis” is carefully analyzed by Professor Fayer under six headings: 1) Per- 
sonal liberation leading to self-approval, amor fati (Nietzsche’s precedent was 
in truth more relevant than Dostoevsky’s lesson). 2) Liberation from superan- 
nuated psychology, and enlargement of the traditional French psychological 
novel, which was long based upon artificial logic and narrow intellectuality. 
3) Liberation from conventional esthetics, closely linked with the preceding 
and often duplicating the remarks made in the second section. 4) Liberation 
from transcendentalism, i.e., rejection of traditional beliefs in God and in an 
absolute; Gide’s growing hostility to religion is emphasized throughout, as it 
has been in Gide’s latest writings, which may fail to do justice to the strong 
Protestant streak elsewhere evident in the French writer most deeply steeped in 
the Bible. 5) Liberation from traditional ethics, for evil, as Gide discovered, 
can be more constructive than good and often releases an energy far preferable 
to goodness that is stagnation. 6) Liberation from existing social order, which 
groups together Gide’s conversion to Communism as he had seen it at work in 
Russia, other manifestations of his concern for underprivileged races in the 
colonies and for human misery in general. The true importance of Gide’s social 
preoccupations is here, to our mind, overrated by his critic and taken with an 
excess of high seriousness. 

In all these chapters, Professor Fayer proceeds with an accumulation of 
allusions, examples, and quotations which soon puzzles the reader. His fond- 
ness for enumerations fails to give to each section the unity or the progressive 
movement that it might have if it were to obtain the reader’s conviction. The 
constant parallels with Dostoevsky’s statements or heroes add to the impres- 
sion of confusion which mars an otherwise highly competent and penetrating 
study. For if Gide’s search for freedom was at times helped by Dostoevsky’s 
example, it is clear that the last three forms of liberation distinguished by 
Professor Fayer stood him in opposition to the Russian novelist who clung to 
traditional religion, ethics, and society, condemned atheism and revolutionary 
moves. Such disunity in the purpose of the present study weakens its positive 
contribution, for half of the time at least one feels that a book exactly similar 
might have been written on “Gide, Freedom and Nietzsche” or even better 
“Gide, Freedom and Goethe.” 

The vital problem of Gide’s relations with the work and thought of Dostoev- 
sky thus remains unsolved here, although many side remarks made by Pro- 
fessor Fayer and the brief reservations belatedly offered in his conclusion will 
be of invaluable help to whoever attempts to treat the subject. A more his- 
torical perspective than is here adopted is necessary, in our opinion, and a much 
more detailed study of Dostoevsky’s influence on Gide’s psychology, ethics, 
religion, art should be offered. When did Gide discover Dostoevsky and how 
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and why was he prepared to undergo his influence? Through what works was 
the Russian novelist’s revelation effected? How did Gide understand, interpret 
and in many cases misinterpret! Dostoevsky? What was the influence of the 
Russian upon Gide’s conception of psychology, of religion and ethics, and 
upon his technique of the novel? How lasting was that influence after 1925 or 
1930? How influential in its tum was Gide’s portrait of Dostoevsky over 
other French, and non-French, novelists? Has it left a lasting mark on French 
fiction? 

If Professor Fayer will one day return to this more modest but perhaps 
more fruitful subject, he is undoubtedly the man most competent to produce 
an important work of comparative literature whose appearance is “devoutly to 
be wished.” His knowledge of Gide is second to none, and it is a knowledge 
en profondeur which understands, feels, and interprets Gide from the inside. 
To that knowledge, he adds an admirable intellectual integrity and sedulously 
avoids the bad example of many French critics who have taken advantage of 
Gide’s Protean thought to distort one or another of its aspects. He is not only 
well informed; he has the philosophical outlook and the psychological curi- 
osity which must often enrich literary studies. We would only offer one sug- 
gestion: Professor Fayer quotes far too much, not only from Gide which is 
only natural, although it breaks up the smoothness of the English style and 
strains the reader’s patience, but from Gide’s innumerable commentators. If 
he discusses Gide’s attitude to Symbolism, Professor Fayer feels he must 
quote M. Reynaud and others (page 20); when he asserts that Gide’s art has 
great social significance (page 77), he is relying on the testimony of MM. 
Jaloux, Massis, Rousseaux, Fernandez, Thibaudet; if he contends that Gide’s 
plays have a refreshing profundity (page 88), he quotes the opinions of 
MM. Riviére, Thibaudet, Fernandez, Curtius and Gosse—with whom, in 
this case, we would strongly disagree. American scholarship came of age many 
years ago and should cease once and for all to believe that a critical opinion 
acquires greater weight because it has already been expressed by several 
Frenchmen—eminent perhaps, but often biased because they are Frenchmen, 
fallible because they are mortals and twice fallible because they are critics. 


Henri Peyre 
Yale University 


Le Rocher de Sisyphe. Paris, Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1946. Pp. 176. La Com- 
munion des forts. Mexico, Ediciones Quetzal. Pp. 151. Par Roger Caillois. 


M. Roger Caillois a choisi ’heure ot l’héritage francais semblait en perdi- 
tion, ou tout pataissait nous condamner au désespoir, pour nous rappeler a 


1. Colonel Lawrence’s judgment, as quoted by Mlle Engel in Revue de Littérature Com- 
parée, January, 1940, page 63, is curious and many Russians would probably agree with it: 
““Gide’s book on Dostoevsky was not good. He tried to make him into a Protestant and didn’t 
get to grips with his real powers and depths. Few Frenchmen could. They are too dapper to 
feel as untidily and recklessly as the Russians.” There is indeed far more of Stendhal than of 
Dostoevsky in Gide as a novelist—even in Les Faux-Monnayeurs. 
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l’ordre de l’esprit qui est celui de l’héroisme et de l’audace. Cet ethnographe, 
curieux de ce que l’homme a conquis et perdu depuis |’4ge des cavernes, cet 
historien sociologue et moraliste, en méme temps qu’il nous force a voir sans 
sourciller combien notre civilisation est précaire, nous améne 4 distinguer 
le bien du mal, la lacheté et l’indécision de la constance et de |’abnégation, 
enfin ’homme bon qui édifie, du méchant qui détruit. 

Les trois essais qui traitent ici de cette civilisation en danger: “Athénes 
devant Philippe,” ““L’Ordre nouveau,” “Patagonie,”’ placés entre une médita- 
tion sur “La Vertu d’espérance” et une conclusion ot |’auteur recherche 
“Les Sources de la morale,” auraient pu s’intituler: Renaissance. 

L’espérance est 4 peu prés synonyme d’effort dans ce manuel d’action morale 
redoublée, 4 l’usage de homme d’aujourd’hui. Son lecteur aspire tout de suite 
au sublime, méprise les cafards, ceux qui rampent. Qui se veut dignement 
humain, devra sans cesse hisser le Rocher de Sisyphe d'une civilisation toujours 
sur le point de disparaitre et s’exhausser inlassablement. Espérer, selon M. 
Caillois, c’est encore avoir soif des plus grands risques, comme Saint-Exupéry; 
étre sage, c’est paraitre fou 4 l’avare et au pusillanime. Le civilisé n’est pas le 
glouton qui se repait des biens regus, mais l’homme qui peine fort pour ac- 
croitre le capital de vertus de l’humanité et pour lui refaire un espoir, selon 
“des principes dont la réalité échappe aux sens et dont les fruits sont lointains, 
discutables méme. Je ne sais pour ma part,” dit encore |’auteur, “comment 
prouver leur excellence. I] faut une sorte de foi pour |’admettre.” 

“Athénes devant Philippe,” c’est l’abdication du sage pacifique, devant 
l’aventurier sans foi ni loi. C’est l’abandon du trésor le plus précieux d’un grand 
peuple aux griffes d’un rapace. Voici Athénes au zénith d’une civilisation 
lumineuse, mais vacillante sous le poids des hauts faits et des fautes de son 
histoire; son regard, autrefois si clair, maintenant troublé par les tergiversa- 
tions d’une politique incertaine, inexistante presque—Athénes, prisonniére de 
sa gloire, engourdie par autrefois. Contre elle, se dresse peu a peu |’aventurier 
féroce, le borgne rusé qui veut tout, ose tout, pour qui tout est proie a paralyser, 
et l’instant d’aprés, cadavre 4 dévorer. Philippe est tout d’une piéce, et la 
Macédoine entiére s’est fondue dans la violence et la malice du tyran. Celui-ci 
guette, calcule, terrorise, happe une victime aprés |’autre; Athénes, nuancée, 
diverse et divisée, s’interroge, réfléchit, trahit le temps et soi-méme. Ses 
riches couvent leurs biens; ses philosophes, fils de Socrate et de Platon, figés 
par le passé, pésent le pour et le contre; le peuple lourd refuse de bouger, et ses 
jeunes gens, “pleins de fantaisie et de sacrilége,” ne croient 4 rien. Nulle part, 
l'héroisme qu’il faudrait pour forcer le loup, ni celui de se défaire—atroce 
nécessité—de certaines vertus longuement et péniblement acquises pour vaincre 
cet adversaire vil. On est pris de vertige! “Ou était dans ces conditions le 
devoir d’Athénes? ... De son existence ou de sa vocation que devait-elle 
sacrifier?”’ Athénes ne comprend plus qu’en cédant a |’inhumain, au mensonge, 
elle va perdre |’4me avec le corps. Athénes a perdu la foi et l’espérance; c’est 
la “son vice capital et la source de tous ses manquements.” Athénes va donc 
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mourir; Atheénes n’est déja plus qu’un merveilleux et pathétique souvenir; mais 
qui demeurera cependant pour faire honte aux barbares de leur barbaric. Quel 
Francais, quel occidental d’aujourd’hui peut assister sans frémir au drame ter- 
rible que M. Caillois évoque avec tant de force et de netteté a notre usage? 

“L’Ordre nouveau”’ (dont les faits et les images sont pris aux Danses et 
légendes de la Chine ancienne de Marcel Granet) nous donne en exemple le 
type du civilisé accompli triomphant du chaos et de la pourriture. C’est |’excel- 
lent empereur de la Chine, étre mythique et réel, composé de plusieurs person- 
nages historiques, que l’on a vu reparaitre la-bas 4 la fin des époques de décom- 
position ot les méchants ont eu beau jeu. Ce restaurateur s’oppose essentielle- 
ment au destructeur de l’essai précédent, par sa vertu innée de dévouement et 
par “le sens de |’efficacité”’ que revendiquait un révolutionnaire de L’ Espoir 
d’A. Malraux. Il vient “redresser tout ce qui est compromis . . . établir des 
maximes régénérées”’; car il est fait pour guérir, pour recomposer avec tact et 
hardiesse. II revivifie les courages et rend l’espérance a une multitude affaissée. 
Il lui dessille les yeux et la débétifie, lui redonnant |’appétit du bien. Mag- 
nanime, il dirige le combat de tous pour tous contre les monstres “sacriléges 
et tyranniques.’’ Nous devinons que ce promoteur de renouveau a dé établir 
préalablement et maintenir en soi une hiérarchie morale; qu’il a su “choisir ses 
réves,”’ expulser de son ame ce qui la rendrait opaque. Nous voyons qu'il n’a 
d’appuis que son courage et son intégrité propres; et que son honneur repose 
sur le dédain des honneurs, “‘de tous les biens et de la vie méme.”’ Fort de son 
renoncement, le grand homme va librement au danger. Enfin, grace encore a 
“la modestie rituelle, [a] la modération nécessaire aux souverains pour con- 
jurer les catastrophes,” il sauvegarde ce qu'il a recréé. Ame généreuse et 
bienfaisante qui nous console et nous ragaillardit dans l’angoisse de ces heures 
ténébreuses; modulations de l’esprit qui font renaitre en nous un printemps 
moral dans |’interminable hiver qui nous cong¢le! 

‘“Patagonie”’ est le départ d’une civilisation nouvelle dans un milieu hostile. 
A lextrémité de ce troisiéme continent, un climat assassin force méme les 
plantes indigenes de s’accrocher au sol ou d’y rentrer. Tout s’y oppose a 
l’ceuvre de civilisation; les colons doivent “ici, désespérés, recommencer lhis- 
toire de ’homme,” “retrouver chaque article du pacte qui préside 4 la difficile 
administration des relations humaines”’ prés de plages ou, péle-méle, les car- 
casses grotesques d’animaux divers insultent la vie. On y lutte contre les 
rafales ct la glace qui paralysent, comme on lutte dans La Voie royale contre la 
jungle qui ¢touffe. Il semble, devant les pitoyables abris de ces aventureux, 
que |’apre nécessité ne doive jamais leur permettre de rien construire 4 l'image 
de l’esprit. Comment refaire un “fréle réseau de contraintes et d’applications 
d’ou surgissent a la longue Ices miracles, il n’en est aucun sur ce rivage détesté 
qu il ne faille tisser 4 nouveau?” Et cependant, voici les premiers cimeti¢res, ot 
M. Caillois considére des arbres plantés et entretenus a grand’peine qui ombra- 
gent les tombes de cadavres utiles, mais inutilisés: affirmation d’une foi obscure, 
témoignage étrange de quelque chose de supernaturel ou de proprement humain: 
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“thommage de feuillage [qui] publie la premiére victoire de ’homme.”’ Ainsi, 
le déshérité va transmettre un premier héritage 4 ceux qui le suivront. En eux, 
avec eux, “il peuplera l’immensité infertile et en fera monter toutes sortes de 
cités et de moissons.” Aprés la civilisation qui se défait et celle qui se refait, 
c’est la civilisation qui se fait de rien, sinon du courage et de la longue patience, 
et que les 4mes élaborent peu 4 peu. 

Le Rocher de Sisyphe prend du relief lorsqu’on le rapproche des autres ouvrages 
du méme auteur, notamment de La Communion des forts qui convie les étres 
bien doués 4 “‘sacraliser,” 4 se constituer en un groupe stoique voué au re- 
dressement perpétuel de notre espéce. M. Caillois désire voir s’organiser une 
coopérative des intelligences et des vertus qui vienne sauvegarder l’intégrité de 
homme. I] demande des audacieux indépendants, toujours préts 4 s’aliéner 
d’eux-mémes comme le héros ressuscitateur de la civilisation chinoise. Leur 
premier devoir sera de fonder “‘un régime destiné 4 former et i protéger des 
élites, d’une part, contre cette vulgarité et cette méfiance qui les étouffent dans 
les démocraties, d’autre part, contre les exigences abusives qui les fagonnent 
et qui les brisent dans les dictatures” afin que ces élites toujours renouvelées 
soient les vestales de la flamme intéricure, les protectrices ou les rénovatrices 
d'un régime idéal. Celui qu’imagine M. Caillois “affirme que les hommes 
naissent égaux en droit, il nie qu’ils le demeurent: ils montent ou déchoient 
selon leur capacité et leurs ceuvres. ...Chacun a les droits de ses vertus 
singuliéres et, ni l’Etat ne doit avoir la puissance de les confisquer, ni la médio- 
crité licence de les corrompre.’’ Cet examen de principes politiques nous améne 
a considérer les rapports des gouvernements tyrannique et démocratique, et 
leurs natures respectives. M. Caillois envisage encore le dilemme de la démo- 
cratie—qui rappelle celui d’Athénes devant Philippe—lorsque ses ennemis 
deviennent les plus nombreux. Se laisse-t-elle anéantir?—c’est alors “le fas- 
cisme au pouvoir’’; la minorité démocratique accepte-t-elle le défi2—elle sera 
forcée d’agir a l’encontre des principes sur lesquels elle se fondait pour sauve- 
garder ces principes mémes. Elle sera donc amenée a se conduire en dictature 
pour ne pas disparaitre: “C’est dire que la démocratie renferme une fatalité de 
fascisme,”’ qu’elle contient les germes de son avilissement et qu’elle n’en aura 
jamais fini de remonter son Rocher de Sisyphe, de lutter au dedans d’elle-méme 
contre “Les dangers [et] la duperie du fascisme”’ qui n’est autre qu'une “‘perver- 
sion de la démocratie.” Donc, |’auteur “‘se prend 4 concevoir un principe de 
gouvernement ne comportant ni la faiblesse inhérente a la démocratie, ni les 
dangers et la duperie du fascisme,” suivant lequel le pouvoir sera conféré aux 
meilleurs et aux plus intelligents, ‘aux plus nobles” disait A. Malraux. 
“Certes,”’ conclut M. Caillois avec cranerie, ‘on entre délibérément dans 
Putopic. Mais tout ne commence-t-il pas par étre utopique?” Emile Faguet, 
dans la préface de ses Politiques et moralistes du XIX siécle, avait déja indiqué et 
défini les conflits de la liberté et de la démocratie, se multipliant dans la société 
issue de la Révolution. A son avis, qui est le nétre, il n’y a qu'une seule 
manitre—combien difficile!—de les résoudre: c’est d’obéir au commandement 
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chrétien de charité universelle; d’aimer son prochain et le servir. N’est-ce 
pas 4 quoi les uns et les autres reviennent ces temps-ci par toutes sortes de 
chemins? 

Dans ces écrits d’une belle santé morale et intellectuelle, d’allure franche et 
vive, M. Caillois lance un appel vigoureux 4 la croisade des forts en esprit con- 
tre ce qui profane et engourdit, au rassemblement des Ames robustes contre les 
puissances de corruption, contre les monstres. Avec un dégofit vraiment baude- 
lairien du paresseux qui s’abandonne, il incite les jeunes a se purifier de l’avi- 
dité, du mensonge, de la sottise, de la platitude et de la peur; 4 ne jamais retom- 
ber chez les Assis; mais, sans doute, dédaignant les vieux chemins de |’auberge, 
a redire avec celui que la société “renferme-dehors”’ : 


“Que les moutons suivent leur route 
De Carcasonne 4 Tombouctou, 
Moi, ma route me suit...” 


Or, on vient de le voir, les “‘trésors secrets” sont les seuls désirables. Ce 
sont les biens ultimes, inaccessibles méme, 4 quoi il faut aspirer, surtout quand 
le désespoir menace et que l’énergie va se perdre. Nous aidant de tous les biens 
acquis, mais dédaignant les thésauriseurs, jetant un défi 4 celui de nos contem- 
porains qui “‘appelle jeu une activité qui a sa fin dans le plaisir qu’on en éprouve” 
— il nous faut, de nous-mémes, remonter les pentes, encore et toujours. I] nous 
faut, sans cartes et sans guides, repartir 4 la conquéte du “monde du sacré.””! 
Ainsi cet enthousiaste de la pureté, combattant pour “une morale civique” 
idéale, effleure sans cesse la poésie qu’ il fait mine de mépriser, et cdtoie souvent 
la dure voie ascendante des mystiques dont il n’a cure. Le lecteur est enfin 
d’accord avec P.S. déclarant que M. “Roger Caillois est un des écrivains les 
plus éminents de la nouvelle génération frangaise”’ (Orbe II, No. 4). 


M. MeEspouLet 
Columbia University 


Escritos inéditos de Fray Servando Teresa de Mier. Introduccion, notas y orde- 
nacion de textos por J. M. Miquel y Vergés y Hugo Diaz-Tomé. México, 
D. F., El Colegio de México, 1944. Pp. 500. 


This book brings together various unpublished letters and other writings of 
Fray Servando, in addition to valuable biographical and bibliographical data 
about the restless Mexican liberator. It is a result of the efforts of the Colegio 
de México and the investigations of the two distinguished scholars, J. M. 
Miquel y Vergés and Hugo Diaz-Tomé. 

These papers reveal that same picaresque grace and freedom already discern- 


1. Cf. Roger Caillois, L’Homme et le Sacré, Paris, Leroux, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1939: “‘Allant, commé malgré lui, vers la métaphysique, ce livre s’éléve au-dessus 
de l’histoire des religions, dépasse la sociologie, et fait du “sacré” un principe d’énergies es- 

principe 
senticlles dans le grand débat de la vie et de la mort.”” (“Blaise Allan.’’) 
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ible in Fray Servando’s Memorias, published some years ago by Alfonso 
Reyes. Here again is the rebellious, heretical, antidogmatic priest, the con- 
fused and picturesque revolutionary, the authentic and unswerving patriot. 
His adventurous, hazardous life is defined and illuminated in these pages, 
which are colorful and violent like all those from his pen. 

This book will arouse further interest in one of the most attractive per- 
sonalities of Mexican literature. At the same time the exaggerations and con- 
trasts of Fray Servando’s prose shed light on many passages of Mexican his- 
tory and serve to point up events and personalities. The unorganized and vary- 
ing, but always scintillating style possesses a rare charm, and the work can be 
recommended equally to scholars and laymen. 

AnpbrE£s [DUARTE 
Columbia University 


Contemporary Spanish American Fiction (1914-1942). By Jefferson Rea Spell. 
Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. 326. 


Professor Spell’s dual purpose is fo introduce the Spanish-American novel- 
ists to the English-speaking public and to foster a better understanding of their 
work among Hispanic peoples. His book is clearly the result of extensive 
reading and many years’ experience in the teaching of Spanish-American liter- 
ature. He has been judiciously selective and writes with intelligence and grace. 

Ten authors are included: Manuel Galvez, Ricardo Giiraldes, Carlos 
Loveira, Mariano Azuela, Eduardo Barrios, José Eustacio Rivera, Horacio 
Quiroga, Rémulo Gallegos, Jorge Icaza and Ciro Alegria. They are presented 
in a chronological order determined by the dates of publication of their first 
books. The essays, notable for clarity of exposition and accuracy of date, are 
especially valuable for North American students who are now beginning to 
explore what is for them an unknown field. 

In a final chapter, “Trends in Spanish American Fiction,” Professor Spell 
with very considerable success assigns places to his ten novelists in the com- 
plicated world they describe. There are many useful observations concerning 
the variety of races represented, the fact that Spanish-American authors are 
less concerned with novelistic plot than with the social significance of their 
work, the authors’ classifications of types, etc. Possibly Professor Spell’s com- 
ment on Spanish-American drama as mirrored in these novelists is subject to 
reservation. At any event within the space limits of a rather short book Pro- 
fessor Spell has been able to suggest many interesting perspectives. 

Anprés [DUARTE 
Columbia University 


Le Développement de sens du suffixe latin -bilis en frangais. Par Eva Thorné Ham- 
mar. (Etudes romanes de Lund, VI) Lund and Copenhagen, 1942. Pp. 224. 


Miss Hammar has paid homage to the memory of Erik Staaff, her first 
teacher in Romance philology, by elaborating, from the semantic point of 
view, on the history of the French twin suffixes -able and -ible, subjected years 
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ago by Staaff to a brief, but penetrating phonological analysis.’ She has profited 
by the advice of other Swedish scholars, including A. Lombard, C. Thorn, E. 
Walberg, and G. Tilander; and she has patiently and intelligently weighed the 
opinions of specialists in Latin and Romance derivation like G. Cohn, A. 
Darmesteter, F. Hanssen (the Latinist who after his transfer to Chile became 
a leading Hispanic scholar), M. Leumann, and E. Léfstedt. The results of 
these researches she has embodied in a monograph which, for all its learnedness, 
does not lack an element of amenity, due to effective presentation, adequate 
(yet not excessive) documentation, a polite, though firm, defense of personal 
points of view on debatable issues, a readable style in a language not her own, 
and careful supervision of the printing. 

The structure of the book is relatively simple. Like C. R. S. Collin in his 
previous study on the ramifications of the suffix -dta, Dr. Hammar presents the 
main outlines of her problem in an introductory chapter (pages 7-28); there she 
defines the terms to be used, identifies the more important facets of the prob- 
lem (relation of verbal to nominal stems, suffix change, vacillation between 
doublets, rivalry of native and erudite derivational types), discusses the find- 
ings of her predecessors, determines the purpose of her own inquiry, and anti- 
cipates its chief results. The subsequent sections deal, in chronological order, 
with the situation in Latin, Old French, and Middle French; they contain the 
bulk of the assembled material. The last three centuries and a half, character- 
ized by relative stability of usage, are covered summarily in an appendix. The 
study is followed by various bibliographies (the list of Old French texts per- 
used is impressive) and by an index, in which Latin and French formations 
should not have been registered promiscuously. This kind of presentation, 
traditional in Sweden, involves a measure of repetition. The reviewer would 
have preferred a few preliminary remarks followed by a straight discussion of 
the entire problem, with the relegation to a separate documentary section, for 
handy reference, of all word lists. 

There can be no doubt that the book has been written by a mature mind 
and represents a significant contribution to the history of French, although, as 
I shall suggest, its uséfulness for general Romance studies requires qualifica- 
tion. The main point which the author succeeds in driving home is that the 
products of -bilis illustrate the discontinuity in the development of French, due 
to the Latinizing trend supported, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, 
by learned writers, translators, rhetoricians, and other authorities in matters of 
taste. The fact is not new; but, because of the limited scope of the problem 
and the deliberate disregard of other aspects, it has hardly anywhere been pre- 
sented more incisively and convincingly. Nowadays, -able and -ible have, in- 
deed, reverted to their original status in Latin of indicating “passive potential- 
ity” (something that can be performed) or “passive reality” (something that is 
being performed) . Conversely, in Old French -able was used pre-eminently with 
an active or a neuter sense (¢f. the relic secourable “helpful’’) ; also, it combined 


1. E. Staaff, “Le Développement phonétique des suffixes -abilis et -ibilis en frangais,” 
Studier i modern sprakvetenskap, v, 117-130. 
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preferably with nominal stems and almost succeeded in crowding out -ible al- 
together, except in strictly imitative literature.? 

The demonstration of this sharp turn in the growth of -able helps to do away 
with the antiquated, yet still widespread notion that Old French, in all re- 
spects, stands somewhere midway between Latin and Modern French. In 
point of fact, Modern French, in numerous structural features (word forma- 
tion, syntax), in its outward appearance to the reader (spelling), and in its 
lexical resources shows regression to the standards of classical Latin. To this 
extent, the latter phases of its development, far from having been mechanically 
determined by the sheer majority of the speakers, show how an artificial pat- 
tern selected on cultural grounds by a small élite can be gradually imposed on 
the rest of the population. This state of affairs, corroborated by Dr. Hammar’s 
painstaking inquiry, does not raise our hopes that the stage of predictability, 
largely attained in natural sciences, can soon be reached in linguistics. Who 
among the contemporaries of Chrétien de Troyes, granted he were trained in 
linguistic analysis as practised today, could have foretold, from his knowledge 
of descriptive or historical data then theoretically available, that French would, 
partly or wholly, swerve from the chartered course which seemed to take it 
farther and farther away from Latin? 

Dr. Hammar’s second important contention is that the suffix -ib/e is learned 
in French (pages 24-28); except for some complicated cases, like the regional- 
ism aisieule, this theory is doubtless correct. The same opinion has, half a cen- 
tury ago, been expressed by Cohn and Nyrop, while Staaff was inclined to 
interpret -%bilis>-ible as a development in the vernacular after a palatal con- 
sonant (faillible, visible). Symptomatic of the progress in Romance studies is 
the method applied in producing a definitive proof: not by phonological argu- 
ment, as was the rule in Meyer-Liibke’s time, but by accurate localization and 
dating and meticulous stylistic evaluation of each single occurrence in the an- 
cient texts. In this way, -ible has been shown to be restricted to learned writ- 
ings; whenever doublets were on record, -able preceded -ible. It is gratifying to 
see how, through exploration of sources, conjectures yield to well-established 
facts. 

Even a reader not wholly in accord with Dr. Hammar on a number of issues 
cannot fail to point out many fine features in her book. She should be com- 
mended especially for assessing separately the testimony of different literary 
genres and styles (lay, ecclesiastic, juridical, didactic) in recognition of the 
existence of the diverse strata within the Old French lexicon. It is difficult to 
imagine a semanticist not thoroughly versed in the study of literature, and Dr. 
Hammar does not disappoint on that score; witness her digressions on the lan- 
guage of Wace and Benoit de Sainte Maure, who paved the way for Bersuire 


2. The starting point for this movement had been the existence of such series of Latin 
formations as capid—capdx—capabilis; efficio—efficix—efficabilis. The figures for -able and 
-ible in Old French as computed by Dr. Hammar are two thousand and one hundred, respec- 
tively. These figures are subject to revision, but the ratio is likely to be approximately 
definitive. 
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and Mondeville (page 116); on the translation into Old French of Guillaume de 
Conches’ Moralium dogma philosophorum, effectively contrasted with the orig- 
inal (pages 117-119); on Jean de Meung (to whose style Guillaume de Lorris’ 
was so little germane in point of erudition) and Brunetto Latini (pages 120- 
126); and especially on the individual contributions of writers like Commines, 
Greban, Christine de Pisan, Alain Chartier, Antoine de la Sale, and Georges 
Chastellain to the forcible Latinization of French as exemplified by their use of 
the suffixes concerned (pages 127-134). Dr. Hammar does not underrate the 
value of assiduous compilation; there is a useful list of adjectives wavering be- 
tween -able and -ible (pages 26-28); another list includes ambiguous forma- 
tions in Middle French (pages 165-173). Word studies in miniature are the 
statements on au préalable (pages 157, 178, 189), on viable, referred first to 
vita, later to via (page 188), on équitable, impitoyable, misérable, and others. 
There are several shrewd observations on minor points, ¢.g. on the medieval 
calques (with exdrabilis yielding depreiable and inscratabilis \eading to niant 
encerchable, see pages 23-24) and on the use, by sixteenth-century writers, of 
-able to render the Latin participle of the future (sacrifiable and sepulturable are 
reminiscent of moritirus) 3 

In point of bibliography, Miss Hammar has acquitted herself of her assign- 
ment more than satisfactorily. Speaking of -dbilis in substandard Latin, she 
might have quoted Vaananen’s interesting collection of epigraphic material 
from Pompei, in which -dbiliter appears used in the stead of -anter, a phenom- 
enon which tends to support her claim of the persistence of active -dbilis in 
the colloquial usage (arrarabiliter, céuentinabiliter, inclinabiliter, irrumabiliter, 
festinabiliter, fratrabiliter; cf. dissimulabiliter in Plautus and imperdabiliter in 
Cato).* Recourse was had by her to Gamillscheg’s Grundziige der galloroman- 
ischen Wortbildung, but she apparently had no knowledge of the same writer’s 
“Zur Frage der Auswahl bei der suffixalen Ableitung” ;* competition between 
-able and -ible, also between -able and -al would have provided an opportunity 
to test some of Gamillscheg’s assertions. Throughout her book Dr. Hammar 
shows familiarity with the works of Meyer-Liibke, yet I miss a reference to 
his theory of “Einreihung,” which would have been pertinent to the discussion 
of segurable, justable, and moienable.* Insufficient attention has been paid to the 
later fascicles of W. von Wartburg’s Franzésisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, 

3. There is no space to engage in criticism of minor points. Failure to use the macron in 
quoting Latin word material is a bad habit common to many Romance scholars, here espe- 
cially censurable in view of possible confusion of -dbilis and -tbilis. The author wisely refrains 
from etymological controversy and offers no comment even on such outlandish formations 
as indepetrable “inextricable” (p. 174); but why does she retrace acheable “qui peut arriver” 
to achoisir in the face of Lat. accidere and Span. acaecer (p. 156)? I am not sure whether her 


interpretation of guerre guerroyable as “guerre de mouvement”’ is felicitous. 

4. Veikko Vaananen, Le Latin vulgaire des inscriptions pompéiennes, Helsinki, 1937, pp. 
168-169. 

5. Originally a contribution to Dietrich Behrens Festschrift, Jena and Leipzig, 1929, pp. 
56-76; reprinted in E. Gamillscheg, Ausgewahlte Aufsétze, Jena and Leipzig, 1937. 


6. W. Meyer-Liibke, Historische Grammatik der franzésischen Sprache: Zweiter Teil: Wort- 
bildungslehre, Heidelberg, 1921, pp. 25-26. 
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a veritable mine of meticulously classified information on learned and semi- 
learned words, surpassing by a wide margin Dr. Hammar’s chief sources: Lit- 
tré, Darmesteter-Hatzfeld, and Sachs-Villatte. The author must be credited 
with repeatedly improving the dates of earliest occurrences supplied by the 
etymological dictionaries of O. Bloch and A. Dauzat, but why has she not 
tabulated her corrections for the convenience of readers?? Tobler-Lom- 
matzsch’s Altfranzisisches Wérterbuch is too precious to be consulted merely 
as a check on the accuracy of Godefroy. In view of Dr. Hammar’s complaint 
that words in -b/e were not identified prior to La Vie de Saint Alexis, it might 
have been advisable to scan the notoriously archaic Judeo-French glosses 
made accessible through the efforts of David S. Blondheim. While she insists 
(page 141) that her monograph has not been conceived as an exhaustive in- 
ventory of Old French formations, her extracts would easily have been im- 
proved with a moderate investment of time, had she taken advantage of Mario 
Roques’ recent edition of Latin-French glossaries. Raphael Levy’s repertory of 
Old French word lists would, if properly used, have supplemented her collec- 
tion with many unusual derivatives. 

One is surprised to read (page 8) that the author found no material on 
English -ble aside from a useless and obsolete pamphlet by F. Hall. Not only 
does a literature on this topic exist, but its perusal would have enlightened her 
on the rather obscure, yet fascinating Middle French period. Most of the tech- 
nical research has been carried through by students of D. Behrens and W. 
Viétor about forty years ago. Gadde calls -able the most productive French 
adjectival suffix in English, Koziol sketches its general history, Mettig demon- 
strates that not a single formation penetrated from Anglo-Norman into Eng- 
lish folk parlance before 1258, Jespersen singles out the age of Chaucer as the 
most receptive for this kind of borrowings, Dellit observes the infiltration of 
learned Latinisms in -bile into Middle English, Résener scrutinizes the espe- 
cially numerous literary borrowings of Gallicisms in -b/e throughout the six- 
teenth century, Hillenbrand concentrates on the adaptation of loans made by 
Middle French to classical norms of orthography and orthoépy, Wehrle 
focuses on the genesis and spread of hybrid formations like break-able, laugh- 
able.* It is regrettable that Dr. Hammar has not found the time to review this 


7. I have made a record of the following noteworthy corrections: damageable (p. 80); 
amiable (p. 96); souhaitable (p. 136); tolerable (p. 136); irrecouvrable (p. 138); esfroyable (p. 
153); indispensable (p. 174). 

8. Here are the less wel! known sources utilized by the reviewer: F. Gadde, On the His- 
tory and Use of the Suffixes -ery (-ry), -age, and -ment in English, Thesis, University of Lund, 
1910, p. 14; H. Koziol, Handbuch der englischen Wortbildungslehre, Heidelberg, 1937, pp- 
176-177; R. Mettig, Die franzésischen Elemente im Alt- und Mittelenglischen (800-1258), 
Thesis, University of Marburg, 1910, pp. 84-87; O. Dellit, Ueber lateinische Elemente im 
Mittelenglischen, Thesis, University of Marburg, 1905, p. 80; F. Résener, Die franzésischen 
Lehnwirter im Friihneuenglischen, Thesis, Uviversity of Marburg, 1907, pp. 45, 49, 54; L. 
Hillenbrand, Die Anlehnung romanischer W érter im Englischen an die gelehrten Grundformen, 
Thesis, University of Giessen, 1909, passim; O. Wehrle, Die hybriden Wortbildungen des 
Mittelenglischen (1050-1400), Thesis, University of Freiburg im Breisgau, 1935, pp. 22-25. 
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development, however briefly, against the background of the Middle French 
material readily at her command. 

Apart from classing the words on the basis of syntactic criteria (like active, 
instrumental, local), the author occasionally groups them according to the 
province of human life involved (thus she sets off the derivatives from verbs 
indicating a complaint, see pages 42, 176-177) or else according to morphologi- 
cal patterns (thus, she segregates the parasynthetic formations introduced by 
in-, pages 13-14). Perhaps this overlapping was unavoidable. But has she 
stopped to think how frequently the point of analogy was neither function, nor 
meaning, nor form, but a sequence of sounds? This conclusion suggests itself 
as one goes over her own excerpts. Take the “heterogeneous” formations, 
pages 162-165 (by so labeling them, she of course implicitly concedes her in- 
ability to ascertain the point of analogy); out of the twenty-five words there 
given, twelve show the sequence -t-able: amistable, elementable, equitable, fretable, 
honestable, hontable, hospitable, majestable, prevostable, tempestable, tristable, 
voultable. Does this distribution not indicate that at a given moment, in a cer- 
tain environment, a pronounced affinity developed between radicals ending in 
-t and the formative -able? The agency of such an affinity is even more patent 
in the ranks of the words in -ible. In Latin, -abilis and -tbilis (beside rare -ébilis 
and -ibilis) were alternately appended to the present tense stem of a verb in 
harmony with the conjugation class involved. When subsequently derivatives 
began to be coined from the rhizotonic past participle stem, only ~Zbilis was 
applied, no doubt because of the exceedingly irifrequent occurrence of this type 
of participle among the -dre verbs. The vast majority of the formations so pro- 
duced terminated in -s-tbilis. The following phase of the process is apparent in 
Old French (it was sensed by Staaff, who lacked precise data to amplify on 
this subject): in the wake of the absorbed Latinisms apprehensible, confusible, 
divisible, and the like, an increasing phonological affinity between [s] and [z] 
on the one and [ibla] on the other hand inevitably produced the sequences -sible, 
-cible of entirely different provenience: (des)plaisible, destruisible, duisible, 
eslisible, faisible, forcible, indocible, inexpuisible, (in)taisible, introduisible, lisible, 
loisible, nuisible, paisible, beside placitu, ductu, léctu, etc.® 

A problem inadequately handled by Miss Hammar is that of the standard- 
ization of forms actually found in the texts. Present-day students of Old 
French, trained by Bédier, are not nearly so much in sympathy with recon- 
struction (literary or linguistic) as were the contemporaries of Gaston Paris 
and Wendelin Forster. If a certain word appears in a number of variants, there 
should be admittedly no more than one entry, but the variants (with the pos- 
sible exception of those merely orthographic) should be accurately registered 


9. A weakness of her study can be seen in the use of different terminology in the chapters 
on Latin and French (in the latter, she adopts some terms suggested by A. Lombard in “Les 
membres de la proposition frangaise,”” Modern Sprak, xxi, 202-253). The more consistently 
the tools of measurement once chosen are put to use, the more effectively can one bring out 
the contrast between changing situations in successive periods, 
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and, above all, they deserve separate listing in the index. If a word is a nonce, 
as is true of hundreds of formations in -b/e, the original spelling should by all 
means be reproduced, any attempt at normalization being gratuitous. If stand- 
ardization has been applied to any appreciable extent, the selected norm must 
be explicitly stated, justified, and rigorously adhered to. 

Both in the body of the text and in the index, Miss Hammar lists only incon- 
sistently and fancifully standardized forms. She modernizes ancient graphs of 
words peculiar to Old French, archaizes recent graphs of relatively late forma- 
tions, eliminates dialectal features in words that were conceivably regional, 
contradicts herself at every step, and thus exhibits an unwarranted arbitrariness 
in the handling of her material. Here are some samples of how she mutilates the 
stems (the authentic forms are given in parentheses), a small fraction of the 
cases observed: 


Gueable (gaable), prenable (pernable), mangeable (manjable), enoiable 
(ennoiable), agreable (agraable), arosable (arousable), chargeable (charjable), 
convenable (cuvenable), escolorgeable (esculorjable), foisonnable (fusunable), 
maltraible (mautraible), monstrable (mustrable), accointable (acoentable), 
aimable (amable), vertuable (vertudable), connaissable (conuissable), con- 
voitable (covoitable), honorable (enorable), esmable (aesmable), domptable 
(dontable), eschivable (eschevable), souhaitable (souhedable), esfroiable 
(effreable), eguable (equable), impitoyable (impitiable), buvable (bevable) ; 
see pages 75-186 and Index. 


The system (if she had one in mind) is thoroughly amateurish; it is common 
knowledge that esmer and aesmer are two different words, that simplification of 


-ns- and -nv- indicates appurtenance to a certain lexical stratum; Montaigne’s 
bold Latinism equable becomes absurd when disguised as egable. In the absence 
of cross-references in the index, one must, to locate an Old French word in this 
monograph, conjecture about its presumable normalization. 

What has so far been mere awkwardness becomes a grave mistake, vitiating 
the very core of her doctrine, when she applies undue standardization to the 
very suffixes she has set out to explore. Staaff knew perfectly well the eviden- 
tial value of variant forms of -able and -ible found in documents traceable to 
the highly conservative eastern dialects, which have withstood leveling proc- 
esses better than the language of Normandy, Ile de France, and Champagne. 
He attached great importance to -auble, -avle, -aule in texts from Picardy, 
Lorraine, and Burgundy, because the available records are scarce and because 
the few vestigial variants extant show a markedly more advanced stage of de- 
velopment than does the standard form -able, evidently through weaker expo- 
sure to Latinization. Dr. Hammar, though not specializing in phonology, should 
have realized the importance of these dialectalisms which she was fortunate 
enough to run across in her extensive readings. Instead of making readily 
available these priceless relics, she has blurred their distinctive features through 
her method of standardization. The reviewer, in presenting a list of these data 
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in alphabetical order, hopes to save fellow workers the trouble of going 
through every quotation of a two hundred page monograph: 


Aisieuele (page 162), beuvale (179), cachavle (115), kariavle (115); 
conpaignaule (108); corauble (103); deffensavle (112); domajauble (80); 
niant-encerchaules (105); ensevaule (105); entrechainiaule (107); graciavle 
(152); hantavle (148); hierberghaulle (179); justich(i)avle (114); naturaule 
(108); nourissauble (152); recontaule (106); redotaule (106); santivle (108); 
tresperceaule (106); vivaule (108); volentiule (109). From Li Sermon de 
Saint Bernard, Li Dialoge de Gregoire lo Pape, Ysopet de Lyon, Froissard, and 
many other sources. 


Precisely in view of these variants it would seem that Old French -able is a 
semi-learned compromise form; in other words, the development in the ver- 
nacular has been arrested through learned influence. Initially there must have 
existed doublets all over the French territory, as in the case of -d/e>-el, -al; 
later, this dualism was eliminated in favor of the learned form, except in the 
extreme east, where the variants lingered on; in the course of this process 
(paralleled exactly by the development of -entia in early Castilian), a learned 
suffix ultimately combined with native stems to produce derivational types 
alien to the ancestral language. Meyer-Liibke was correct, then, in classing 
-able as semi-learned, and Dr. Hammar is unjustified in refusing to accept his 
view (pages 21-22). 

The reviewer is further in complete disagreement with the author on the 
general problem of the transmission of -bilis into Romance (woefully neglected 
by Meyer-Liibke in his Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen). The prevalence 
of -able over -ible in the langue d@ oil can, for instance, not be explained by the 
sheer numerical superiority of -dre over -ére and -ére in late colloquial Latin, as 
is clearly demonstrated by the luxuriant growth of -zbilis in Rheto-Romance, 
Italian, and Catalan. The discussion of these matters, however, would lead us 
far afield; they will have to be taken up in a separate essay. Also it would be 
somewhat unfair to reproach Dr. Hammar with misrepresentation of a phase 
of the problem in which she, candidly enough, claims limited interest. Philo- 
logical interpretation of records and linguistic reconstruction of connections 
and patterns are two essentially different arts. Let us be grateful to Dr. Ham- 
mar for what she has accomplished, a lucid presentation of the history of twe 
French suffixes over a period of five hundred years, and, equipped as we are 
now with solid knowledge of what happened north of the Loire, let us attack 
the problem anew in the general Romance perspective. 

Yakov Mackie. 
University of California 
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